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Philadelphia Jails 
for Beer Drinking; 
Arsonists Safe 


Why Are Not Men Who Set Fire 
Which Killed Four Firemen 
Sent to Penitentiary? 





INDICTED TWO YEARS AGO 


Queer Idea of Justice in City 
With Crooked Ring of Ad- 
justers and Lawyers 


If Dr. William Low, of Dundee. 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the General Accident; Major General 
Sir John Hanbury Williams, marshall 
of the Court of St. James, also a direc- 
tor of the General; and F. Norie- Miller, 
general manager of that company—all 
three of whom are visiting America— 
had been found by a Prohibition offi- 
cer drinking a Scotch highball while at 
dinner in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
they might have been arrested and if 
the matter got daily newspaper pub- 
licity it is not without the bounds of 
possibility that some police court mag- 
istrate of that city would have fined 
them and even put them in jail for an 
hour on the theory that the Prohibition 
law should be administered without fear 
or favor and not even visitors of great 
distinction should be exempt. 

But, if a gang of men is suspected 
of setting fire to a warehouse in which 
several firemen are burned to death and 
these men are indicted by a grand jury 
it seems impossible to send them to the 
penitentiary. 


Justice? 


So much for justice in the city of 
brotherly love. The editor of “Punch” 
ought to make a trip to Philadelphia 
and write up his observations. 

As everybody who reads the papers 
knows there has been a _ vigorously- 
waged campaign for law and order in 
Philadelphia, set into motion when Gen- 
eral Smedley Butler of the Marines was 
placed at the head of the police ad 
ministration there about a year ago. 
General Butler has been a_ sensation 
and has gotten some good results, as 
well as shaking up the police force per- 
sonnel. 

Sometime before General Butler got 
into action the insurance companies 
themselves started to clean up the loss 
situation there. This situation was a 
crowning disgrace and in the develop- 
ments it was disclosed that there was a 
crooked rirtg which embraced public 
adjusters, some other kind of adjusters, 
influential lawyers, court officials—even 
some judges, salvage men and arsonists. 
There had been a long series of fires, 
many of which were incendiary. Th¢ 
thing to do was to prove it. There fol- 
lowed a matching of wits between the 

(Continued on page 14) 
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PHOENIX. 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 


100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test of 
time! 142 years of successful business opera- 
tion. World-wide interests. Absolute «ecur- 
ity. Excellent service and facilities. 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Now Occupies Its 


New 18-Story 
Home Office Building 


in Des Moines 





With increased facilities, it is now 
better prepared than ever before 
to render service to its policyhold- 
ers, agents and friends. 














Penn Mutual Conventions 


i 


At our Eastern Regional Convention in September there were twenty- 
four Field speakers, and only five Home Office. They touched almost 
every phase of salesmanship,—prospect-gathering, income plans, mail plans, 
approach, closing, inheritance tax coverage, etc. Star salesmen gave 
their standard sales talks. In brief, there was a comprehensive and inten- 
sive survey of salesmanship, 


This form of Convention is but one evidence of the modern method 
of instructional co-operation between our Home Office and Field. 


We have places for men and women who believe that constant life insur 
ance education is as necessary as constant industry. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 























0 Browsing Over 
Tax Returns to 
Be Permitted 


But Any Person’s Income Tax Re- 
turn May Be Had For the 
Asking 


SMALL PLACES DIFFERENT 


Much Discretion Lies With Local 
Collector As to Publicity 
Policy 





When the order went out from Wash- 
ington last week throwing open to the 
public the income tax returns of in- 
dividuals, corporations, firms and estates, 
it was recognized at once as an important 
source of information for life insurance 
salesmen. It was not made clear, how- 
ever, to what extent it would be possible 
to use the internal revenue offices as 
prospect sources. ‘The situation is still 
not clear on this point. 

The one fact that is definitely settled 
is that any one may go to any district 
internal revenue office and learn the 
amount of the income tax return of any 
individual, firm or corporation, paid since 
January 1, 1924. Another fact that may 
be said to be settled now with reference 
to New York City and most of the big 
district revenue offices where the records 
are voluminous, is that no browsing will 
be permitted. It will not be practically 
possible to compile lists. The original 
entries of returns on the records will 
not be thrown open to the public. 


Local Collector May Decide 


What the publicity feature of the new 
law amounts to is this: anyone may learn 
the amount of income tax paid by any 
individual or company by asking for it 
at the district revenue office. Whether 
one may submit long lists of names for 
this information lies within the dis- 
cretion of the local deputy collector evi- 
dently 

This discretionary power may be an 
important factor in deciding to what ex- 
tent the local lists will be available as 
prospect sources. The publieity section 
of the Internal Revenue Act of 1924 
reads: 

“Sec. 257 (b) The commissioner shall 
as soon as practicable in each year cause 
to be prepared and made available to 
public inspection in such manner as he 
may determine, in the office of the col- 
lector in each internal revenue district 
and in such other places as he may de- 
termine, lists containing the name and 
the post-office address of each person 
making an income tax return in such 
district, together with the amount of 
the income tax paid by such person.” 


Long Lists Taboo 
As far as “preparing a list,” the New 
York City offices have made no such list 
(Continued on page 8) 
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For it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, 
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But it’s “Special train for Atkins,’’ 
when the trooper’s on the tide. 


HIS sums up the attitude of many a business man toward an insurance agent. 

It’s too often, “busy’’, “in conference”, or “out of town’, when the agent 
calls to persuade him to protect his income from being cut off and his savings 
from being drained by an accidental injury. 

But it’s “Bring him right in” when the agent calls at his home (if he finally 
bought the policy) to deliver the welcome check from the insurance company. 

Some time in the near future, a representative will cal] on you to present a 
Travelers Accident Policy which pays: 


$50.00 a week as long as you are totally disabled 
by accidental injury. 

$25.00 a week, if you are partially disabled, up 
to 26 weeks. 

Extra sums for surgical or hospital treatment. 

$15,000 for loss of life, or two arms, or two feet, 
or sight of both eyes, or one hand and one 
foot, as the result of an accident. 


The policy costs less than a dollar a week. 

These payments double if your death or injury 1s sustained in certain specified 
accidents. ‘They are guaranteed by The Travelers Insurance Company, the first 
and largest accident insurance company. 





You will be very glad to have him call at your home to deliver a check, if 
you get hurt in an accident. Welcome him to your office, when he calls, so that 
you can count on his assistance when you need It. 


Tue Travecers Insurance Company Tue Travecers INDEmMNiIry CoMPpANY 


*, BUTLER, PRESIDENT 
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Mutual Life’s New 
Income-Endowment 


WHAT COMBINATION OFFERS 





Old Age Income at 60 or 65 or at Prior 
Disability; Endowment Payable 
At Death 





There is an increasing demand for 
policies of the annuity type and special 
forms to meet this need have been pre- 
pared by a number of companies. The 
latest policy of this kind has been 
brought out by the Mutual Life in its 
Retirement Endowment and Income 
policy. It furnishes an endowment and 
income at age 60 or 65. 


What Policy Provides 


The purpose of this combination is to 
insure—(1) an old age income; (2) 
Waiver of premium and disability in- 
come should total and permanent dis- 
ability occur before the commencement 
of the deferred annuity and (3) Endow- 
ment insurance in event of death before 
the annuity commences. 

Under this arrangement the policy- 
holder is guaranteed a definite monthly 
income commencing at age sixty or 
sixty-five, or prior thereto if perma- 
nently and totally disabled, and insur- 
ance protection during the premium pay- 
ing period. At age sixty or sixty-five 
the proceeds of the endowment, with 
dividend additions if any, instead of 
being drawn in cash may if desired be 
applied to increase the monthly income, 
the rate of conversion being stated in 
the policy. 


Rates For Policy 


Some of the important features of 
the plan may be summarized as follows: 

Instead of fixing different rates at the 
various ages—per $1,000 of endowment 
insurance, or per $10 of monthly income 
—the rate is fixed at $100 for all ages 
and both sexes ($100 is the minimum 
premium, but larger amounts may be 
purchased in multiples of $25 of prem- 
tum, with proportionate increase in the 
amounts of endowment and income.) 
This unit of $100 is used to purchase— 
(1) an income of $10 payable monthly, 
commencing one month after the matur- 
ity of the endowment; (2) Level dis- 
ability benefits (waiver of premium and 
income of $10 monthly), and (3) the 
balance of $100 applied to purchase en- 
dowment insurance maturing at age 
sixty or sixty-five at regular rates. 

Disability Benefits 

This policy provides for level disability 
benefits only; but they will not terminate 
at age sixty, but continue to age sixty- 
five for endowments maturing and de- 
ferred annuity income commencing at 
that age. 

Dividends, cash values, loans, extended 
and paid-up insurance are the same as 
for an ordinary endowment of the same 
amount maturing at the same age. In 
event of lapse or surrender pro rata 
paid-up is allowed for the deferred an- 
nuity. 

for the mar or woman wio has no 
one dependent upon him, or her, and 
who is only :nterested in something for 
himself, or herself, this policy does 
several things; it agrees— 

First—that if total and permanent dis- 
ability occurs, premium payments there- 
upon stop, and an adequate and suf- 
ficient income begins; 

Second—if death occurs any time after 
the contract is.established, the death 
benefit provides amply and sufficiently 
for proper burial expenses, cleaning up 
indebtedness, and leaving quite an estate. 
_Third—When the age of sixty, or 
sixty-five—as originally chosen—occurs, 
the endowment matures, and a goodly 
amount of ready cash is paid. The in- 
come then begins and is paid as long as 
life continues. 


Retirement Endowment And Income 


Premium, all ages,* Annually $100.00 
Semi- Annually 52.00 
Quarterly 26. 


. a 50 
(including premium for level disability benefits) 
AMOUNT OF ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
(In addition to monthly income of $10 com- 


tut eo j = 

sk UNDE 

mencing at maturity or at prior total and per- 
manent disability 


Payable at Death Payable at Death 
Age or Age 60 or Age 65 

Males Females Males Females 

15 $4,215 14; $4,711 $4,652 
16 4,089 4,019 4,592 4,531 
17 3,961 3,889 4,470 4,408 
18 3,833 3,760 4,348 4,285 
19 3,706 3,631 4,226 4,162 
20 3,579 3,502 4,105 4,039 
1 3,452 3,374 3,982 3,914 
22 3,327 3,247 3,860 3,790 
23 3,200 3,119 3,738 3,667 
24 3,074 2,991 3,617 3,545 
25 2,947 2,862 3,497 3,42? 
26 2,821 2,734 3,376 3,300 
27 2,695 2,607 3,255 3,178 
28 2,570 2,480 3,134 3,055 
29 2,445 2,352 3,015 2,934 
30 2,320 2,226 2,895 2,812 
31 2,195 2,101 2,775 2,692 
32 2,072 1,975 2,657 2,571 
33 1,949 1,850 2,538 2,451 
34 1,827 1,727 2,420 2,331 
35 1,706 1,604 2,303 2,212 
36 1,584 1,481 2,186 2.094 
37 1,464 1,358 2,071 1,977 
38 1,344 1,237 1,956 1,860 
39 1,225 1,117 1,841 1,744 
40 1,107 996 1,727 1,629 
41 1,614 1,514 
42 1,500 1,339 
43 1,388 1,285 
44 1,276 1,172 
45 1,166 1,060 
*The amounts of Endowment Insurance and in- 


come are in proportion to the annual premiums 
which must be a multiple of $25 and not less 
than $100. 


STANDARD LIFE MERGER 





Stockholders Approve Consolidation 
With International Life; Executive 
Personnel of Company 


Stockholders of the Standard Life of 
Decatur, Ill., meeting at the charter of- 
fice in Decatur unanimously approved 
the plan to merge the company with 
the International Life of St. Louis. 
More than 93 per cent of the capital 
stock of the company was represented 
at the meeting. No opposition of any 
kind developed among the stokholders 
of the company. The home offices of 
the company are in St. Louis. 

Several months ago a svndicate com- 
posed of officers and leading stockhold- 
ers of the Standard Life secured con- 
trol of the International Life, and since 
then the companies have been under 
the same management. 

The officers of the merged company 
are: . |; Paisley, president: W. K. 
Whitfield, vice-president; W.  F. 
Grantges, secretary and superintendent 
of agencies: Massev Wilson, chairman 
of the board, and A. H. Carter, treas- 
urer. 

The merger company will be known 
as the International Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis. Mo., and will have 
more than $250.000,000 of insurance in 
force with admitted assets of anproxi- 
mately $33,000,000 and a surplus for pol- 
icyholders of more than $2,000,000. 


CHANGES CLAIMS SYSTEM 





Pacific Mutual Life to Handle Claims 
Locally in Eleven Districts; 
New Managers 


To facilitate the handling of claims 
both in the accident and health and the 
life departments, the Pacific Mutual Life 
of Los Angeles has reorganized its 
claim department into eleven districts in 
which the claims will be settled locally 


and a claims manager has been ap- 
pointed for each district: 

Atlanta, Edgar Harold and Henry 
Smith. 


Chicago, J. A. Becker, J. V. Swartz, 
Edward Mohan, W. R. Carnduff, R. W. 
Abbott, E. W. Lowe, and Robert H. 
Harold as general claim agent. 

Cleveland, Ross F. Moore. 

Indianapolis, FE. R. Fortune. 

Kansas City, C. W. H. Niccum. 

Minneapolis, F. H. Jacobson. 

New York, Louis Spengler. 

Norfolk, Va., F. R. Zoeller. 

San Francisco, G. S. Beasley. 

Seattle, W. J. Dowling. 


TO DOUBLE ITS CAPITAL 





Pacific Mutual Life Plans to Raise Stock 
Issue From $1,500,000 to 


$3,000,000 
The Pacific Mutual Life of Los 
Angeles plans to increase its capital 


from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000, application 
having been made to the state authori- 
ties for an amendment to its charter. 
The method of distributing the new 
stock will be announced later. 


ASSISTANT TO MANAGER STORY 

Robert L. Young, for more than fifteen 
vears with the Mutual Life of New York, 
has been appointed assistant in the liter- 
ary department under Manager Walter 
S. Story. Mr. Young has had experience 
in several departments of the company 
and has also been in the field. He has 
taken the life insurance course at Col- 
umbia University and also the training 
course at N. Y. U. 


RICHMOND MANAGER DIES 

Lawson Carter Younger, district agent 
at Richmond for the Provident Mutual 
of Philadelphia, died last week, aged 72. 
He established the Richmond agency 
eleven years ago and met with much 
success in running it. James K. Dunlop, 
his son-in-law, who was associated with 
him the greater part of that period, 
is now a member of the general agency 
firm of Dunlop and Myers, representing 
the Attna Life at Richmond. 








GENERAL AGENCY 


appointment. 








LARGE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Must be a large personal producer, capable 
of managing and developing an agency, sub- 
stantial capital will be required for first few 
years, unusual opportunity for the right man. 
State qualifications and record to secure 


Address: “Box 1010” 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 


PROPOSITION FOR 














Fight For Control 
Of Continental Life 


OFFER OVER 300% 





FOR STOCK 


Vice-President Saulsbury Leads Opposi- 
tion to President Burnet and Di- 
rectors for Control 








A fight for the control of the Con- 
tinental Life of Wilmington, Del., is on 
between the directors and some of the 
largest stockholders of the company in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore where a sub- 
stantial amount of the stock is held. The 
leader in the fight against the present ad- 
ministration is George E. Saulsbury of 
Baltimore. Advertisements have been in- 
serted in the newspapers making offers for 
blocks of the Continental Life stock at $32 
which is $8 above the highest previous 
price. The par value of the stock is $10. 
The authorized capital is $1,000,000 of 
which $732,580 had been paid in from time 
to time up to the end of last year. 

George E. Saulsbury, who is the ranking 
officer next to President Philip Burnet, 
says that the fight started with the refusal 
of the present officers either to buy his 
stock or to sell to him. When he found 
another purchaser, he said, the directors 
sought to retain control by getting from 
scattered stockholders proxies under a five 
year voting trust agreement. Then Mr. 
Saulsbury and Harvey L. Cooper of Den- 
ton, Md., put advertisements in the papers 
offering $32 for 37,000 shares of the stock. 
The public offer was made necessary, ac- 
cording to the advertisement, because the 
officers of the company would not furnish 
a list of stockholders to whom private 
offers might be made. 





MANAGERS AT WORCESTER 
Massachusetts Mutual Names Morton 
and Reynolds Both Local Men 
Well-Known There 
The Massachusetts Mutual Life now 
has as its general agents at Worcester, 
Mass., Creighton P. Morton and Allen 
V. Reynolds. Mr. Morton is a native 
of that city where he was employed in 
a bank and also later the American 
Steel and Wire Co. He joined the 
Massachusetts Mutual last year as an 

agent. 

Mr. Reynolds’ was also connected 
with the steel company as employment 
supervisor and joined the company as 
an agent this year. 


TRAVELERS’ CHANGES 

Chas. L. Byars, formerly manager of 
the Travelers’ branch at Toledo, has 
been appointed manager at St. Louis. 
3efore leaving the Toledo branch, Mr. 
Byars was presented a beautiful Ham- 
ilton masterpiece watch, a chain with 
knife attached, and a Knight Templar 
charm. 

Evan J. Evans, formerly assistant 
manager of the Travelers at Toledo, has 
been promoted to the managership of 
that branch in the life, accident and 
group departments. 








BOOKSTAVER’S AGENCY MEETS 
The Jos. D. Bookstaver agency held an- 
other of its agency meetings at the New 
York Press Club this week when the mem- 
bers heard another talk on psychology by 
Dr. Richard H. Hoffmann. Among those 
present were E. Klein, associate general 
agent of the agency, and Dr. Philip Book- 
staver, brother of J. D. Bookstaver. 





REINSURES BUSINESS 
The Jefferson Standard Life, of 
Greensboro, N. C., has reinsured the 
business of the Carolina Mutual Life, of 
Raleigh, a concern started last year. The 
outstanding business involved was about 
$870,000. 





"MADE GROUP MANAGER 
H. G. Bayles, formerly of Houston, 


Tex., has been appointed manager of the 
group department of the Hart & Eubank 
agency of the Aetna Life in New York. 
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Metropolitan Wins 
Advertising Trophy 


AWARD ADDRESS IS ’PHONED 


Company's Advertising Campaign An 
Example of Well Met Responsibility 
to American Institutions 


[he advertising managers and directors 
of publicity and education of insurance 
companies have so many matters of com- 
mon interest that less than three years ago 
they organized an association called the 
Insurance and Advertising Conference and 
their convention has been in session this 
Pittsburgh. Quite a lot of 
prominent life insurance companies were 
represented, both from the United States 
and Canada. 

Some time ago John M. Holcombe, now 
chairman of the board of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, offered a silver cup to be 
given to the company which, during the 
past year, has excelled in the art of the use 
of modern advertising and merchandizing 
methods in the great business of insurance, 
which cup has to be won three times run- 
ning for permanent possession. The cup 
was awarded to the Metropolitan Life, the 
Imperial Life of Canada getting favorable 
mention. The committee consisted of P. 
L. Thomson of the Western Electric Co.. 
who is president of the Association of 
National Advertisers; FE. T. Meredith, 
former secretary of agriculture: and Fes 
tus Wade, St. Louis banker. 


Man In New York Announces Award 


week in 


The cup was awarded at a luncheon 
given by the Insurance Advertising Con 
ference at the William Penn Hotel on 
Monday noon and in the most novel man 
ner. President FE. A. Collins of the Con 
ference, arose during the luncheon and 
innounced that Mr. Thomson would make 
the award Mr. Thomson was not at 
the head table, in fact, he was in his office 
in New York City, but soon his voice came 
over the telephone. After an introduction 
explaining how the voice is carried and 
relaved over the ’phone he asked Luther 
B. Little, director of publications of the 
Metropolitan Life, to arise and Mr. Little 
then heard the following speech delivered 
hundreds of miles away from New York. 

“To you, Mr. Little and to your asso 
ciates of the Metronolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s advertising, in behalf of the 
judges, TI extend our greetings and our 
congratulations 

“This advertising of the Metropolitan 
constitutes in our judgment not alone a 
high mark in insurance advertising. In its 
conception and its execution it represents 
a milestone in advertising history. Most 
of us long since learned how to write copy 
that would attract the attention of, and 
sell goods and services to the public, but 
vour advertising goes further than that. 
You recognize that as vour business has 
grown and has acquired a_ tremendous 
power, it has at the same time assumed a 
tremendous responsibility for the wise 
exercise of that financial power for the 
welfare of humanity and of the country. 
and, recognizing with broad vision and 
sympathy the responsibility which your 
great company owes not alone to its policy 
holders but to the American public, you 
are devoting the vast resources of your 
organization to advance the cause of better 
_ health through the elimination of disease 
and accidents and the application of preven- 
tive hygiene. This is the story which the 
Metropolitan has. set down in this wonder 
ful series of advertisements, a series dis 
closing the highest type of practical Ameri 
can idealism in business. 
are building for better citizenship and a 
better America because in disclosing to 
the man on the street the high purposes 
and the useful service which one great 
corporation is carrying on you are making 
the most effective answer to the radical 
who appeals to class hatred and sets the 
mind of the public against what he is 
pleased to call the greed and selfishness in 
herent in all aggregations of business and 
capital. 

“Very likely there are in your member- 


By so doing vou 
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Middle West. 
tive ability. 
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TWO SUPERVISORS 


The expansion of a well established Eastern Old Line 
Insurance Company 
. salaried Supervisors—one for the East—one for the 


Splendid opportunity for experienced men with execu- 
Communications confidential. 


Address: ‘‘Supervisor’’ 


requires two additional 
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ship other great insurance companies that 
are carrying on the same or equally worth 
while undertakings in the public interest. 
In that event, Mr. Little, your company is 
entitled to the award because you have 
been the first insurance company thus to 
tell your story by the use of advertising as 
a medium. 

“Two dangers menace this country to- 
day. One is the indifference of the average 
man to his duties as a citizen and the other 
the attempts of those who seek to undermine 
confidence in business and in our govern- 
ment. Never before in the history of this 


country has there been so great a need 
for the education of the people on the 
actual facts as to the soundness of our 
economic and political and social struc- 
ture. At this moment throughout the 
country are men engaged in the question- 
able business of breeding hatred and mis- 
trust as between one group of men and 
another and one section of the country and 
another. The responsibility for legitimate 
business to interpret itself to the public 
is clear and was never so great, and you of 
the Metropolitan Life have in this re- 
(Continued on page 6) 
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fa Declaration of Independence 


tion of Independence has been is- 


wy) 

es sued by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
ig Insurance Company. 

SY, This reproduction is a composite re- 
hy duced fascimile, one-quarter size, taken 
Wy from a facsimile reproduction of the 
i original Declaration of Independence 
bes made by W. I. Stone, in 1823, under the 
ny direction of John Quincy Adams, then 
Po Secretary of State. The original en- 
Ne erossed Declaration is in the custody of 
ye4 the Librarian of Congress at Washing- 
ao ton. The John Hancock Company will 
4a be glad to send a copy of the Declaration 


to any person sufficiently interested to 


copy of the Declara- 
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OVER SIXTY 
INSURING NEARLY 


LIFE INSURANCE COM PANY 
° 


- BOSTON MASSACMUSETTS 
YEARS IN BUSINESS. 


IN POLICIES ON 3,500,000 LIVES 


NOW 
TWO BILLION DOLLARS 

















Reject Motion For 
Insurance Ad Plan 


COMPANIES ARE NOT READY YET 





But Edward A. Woods Makes Eloquent 
Plea For Co-Operative Publicity 
In Advertising Conference 





Aithough Edward A. Woods of Pitts- 
burgh, leading agent of the 
United most effective 
plea for co-operative life insurance ad- 
vertising in addressing the conference oi 
the insurance advertising men in Pitts- 
burgh this week, the conference decided 
that it was too young an organization— 
less than three years old—to pass any 
resolution on the subject, especially as 
only two years ago this proposition had 
been thoroughly canvassed by Winslow 
Russell, vice-president of the Phoenix 
Mutual, an ardent advocate of institu 
tional advertising, and had been turned 
down by some of the leading companies. 
On motion of Leon A. Soper, Phoenix 
Mutual, it was voted “to refer the matter 
to the executive committee.” There it 
will be  respectably buried for the 
moment. 


general 
States, made a 


Not Surprised 


When Mr. Woods heard the motion 
and noted the result of the vote he 
smiled a little cynically and said: 

“T know that nothing can be done 
at present and this is an old story to 
me as the National Association has been 
trying for two decades to interest the 
head office executives in this proposi- 
tion. However, the time is coming when 
the companies will be banded together 
in a national advertising campaign and 
then just watch the volume of life insur- 
ence grow!” 

Mr. Woods was in good form—even 
more eloquent than usual—and had not 
the slightest difficulty in interesting the 
advertising men of the fire and casualty 
companies present just as he enthralled 
the representatives of the life companies. 
He reeled off figures of economic wealth, 
human value, worth and other figures 
in the billions, and showed how the 
nation is tremendously underinsured. 
There wasn’t enough life insurance writ- 
ten all of last year to replace the eco- 
nomic value of the persons who died. He 
presented for the first time some of the 
new figures he has gathered at the 
nation’s capital and through other 
sources relative to life insurance oppor- 
tunities by comparing fire coverage with 
life coverage, the nation’s wealth and 
the earning power of the population, 
and showed what would happen in life 
insurance, good will and volume, if there 
were a small percentage of the premiums 
devoted to telling the story of life insur- 
ance. These figures are being gathered 
for his new book. 

Mr. Woods told also what institutional 
advertising would mean to the agent, 
how it would pave his way, make his 
visits more welcome, cut down resist- 
ance. 

Turns Critic 


Then the general agent enacted the 
role of a critic of life insurance adver- 
tising as it has been done in the past 
and as it is very often seen nowadays 
in the columns of the newspapers and 
magazines. He did not approve of finan- 
cial statement advertising or of running 
a long list of names of. officers. 

“\Who cares who is the assistant secre- 
tary or the actuary?” he asked. “These 
names mean absolutely nothing to the 
public.” 

The big problem in life insurance, from 
the advertising standpoint, he said, was 
to draw the uninsured or the under 
insured beneath the life insurance root. 
It does not matter much in what com- 
pany a man or a woman is insured. The 
big thing is to get them insured in 
some company. 

After his talk Mr. Woods answered 
questions. 
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Describes Novelties 
Of Phoenix Mutual 


SOPER AT PITTSBURGH MEETING 





How Company Avoids Waste In Distri- 
bution; Sales Promotion Man 
Explains Point Plan 





The Phoenix Mutual is one of the 
companies which has had success in 
using novelties, ranging from lead pencils 
to leather folders, and Loen A. Soper, 
the company’s manager of sales promo- 
tion, told the Insurance Advertising 
Conference in Pittsburgh this week all 
about the “point system” by which the 
distribution of these novelties to the pro- 
duction force is regulated. 

Mr. Soper began by saying that high- 
grade advertising specialties have won 
for themselves an important place in 
well-developed plans of sales co-opera- 
tion. They are “reminder advertisers.” 
He said it can be conceded that a use- 
ful article carrying the company’s name, 
trademark, seal, etc., plus the name of 
the local salesman is a friend maker, 
but companies must guard against waste 
circulation. Because of that waste cir- 
culation sometimes encountered many a 
fine advertising specialty has grown 
dusty on the shelf. 


The Plan 


In describing the Phoenix Mutual plan 
he said in part: 

“We use a referendum plan in select- 
ing our specialties. Careful watch is 
kept of new developments in this line, 
and articles proposed for addition to our 
present line are displayed at our field 
men’s convention, and the men are asked 
to express their first, second, third, etc., 
choice with a ballot plan. These ballots 
are counted, and our purchases made 
accordingly. The ballot used at our last 
convention contained 13 items and the 
ballots expressed a choice for 7 of these. 
There is, of course, a pre-selection by 
the company, but the final verdict is left 
with our salesmen, and under this plan, 
we are certain of a demand that will 
move these from our stock room after 
they are ordered. 

“It is our responsibility to select for 
the ballot a line of specialties which 
meet fairly well the range of interest 
that is required of contacts with life 
insurance prospects. Somewhat the 
same principles are applied here as 
would be applied in the selection of 
magazine advertising media. We do not 
feel that our responsibility ends with the 
selection and purchase of the articles. 
To be consistent with the careful plan 
of selection, we devised a plan of dis- 
tribution which is working very success- 
fully. We felt that there was too much 
danger of missing the mark and too 
much waste if we simply shipped these 
out promiscuously upon requisition of 
branch agencies. This is the plan we 
adopted. It is practically a ‘guaranteed 
circulation’ plan. 

_‘We formed what we called an effi- 
ciency staff. Every member agrees to 
make a weekly report to the manager 
which is then forwarded to the Home 
Office. At the end of the month every 
salesman whose reports answer ‘here’ 
to the roll call receives a coupon of 
credit points certifying to the number of 
Points earned on his sales record (paid 
Premium basis). 


The First Year Salesman 


“A first year salesman is allowed the 
most liberal schedule—two points per 
dollar, and the senior salesman receives 
one-half point per dollar.” 

“Each specialty in our line has a point 
value based upon its cost. Our most 
popular specialty, the desk memorandum 
pad ‘Things to do Today, has a value 
of 28 points. If salesman Jones (in his 
first year) reports $560 in premiums in 
a given month, and his weekly reports 
are ‘present or accounted for, he re- 
celves a sales co-operation coupon for 
1,120 points which gives him sufficient 


(Continued on page 6) 


Window Displays Of 
Moore & Summers 

AD MEN SEE THEM IN SLIDES 

George A. Morse Tells Pittsburgh Con- 


vention How Exhibits Draw 


Street Crowds in Hub 





Probably there is not an insurance 
general agency in the United States 
which has had so much success with 
window displays as have Moore & Sum- 
mers, general agents of the New England 
Mutual, Boston. It has not been unusual 
for the street in front of this agency to 
be blocked with people. Elaborate win- 
dow displays have been built linking 
current events or historic topics or birth- 
day anniversaries of patriots with an 


insurance story, and the man who de- 
signs and superintends these exhibits, 
George A. Morse, advertising manager 
of Moore & Summers, was at the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference in Pitts- 
burgh this week, bringing with him 
stereopticon slides in colors of the most 
successful of these displays. 


This was one of the most striking and 
interesting of all the incidents at the 
advertising convention and there was 
considerable curiosity to know whether 
Mr. Morse was a product of an advertis- 
ing agency or a newspaper office. He 
is not. For twenty-five years he has 
been with the New England Mutual and 
he simply has an intuition, a born knack 
of writing clever insurance “pull” lines, 
and coupling the text with a pictorial 
story. 

One of the cleverest of these windows 
had the floor of the window lined to 
represent a football gridiron and there 
was an immense facsimile of a Harvard 
Yale football ticket in colors—crimson 
for Harvard and blue for Yale. As there 
is a great demand for these tickets in the 
Hub the window drew a crowd which 
stopped also to read the insurance mes- 
sage contained in the window. There 
were shown the Abraham Lincoln, Paul 
Revere, Thanksgiving, hunting and other 
windows. 

During the world’s series, Moore & 
Summers arranged with the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. for wire service 
play-by-play, and this was one of the 
occasions when the street was packed. 
It was very inexpensive advertising, too, 
as = wire service cost was only $40 
a day. 





ADVERTISING FOLDERS 





Should Hold Attention By Speaking in 
the Commonplace Terms of Life, 


Says Mills 


Bert N. Mills, advertising manager of 
the Bankers Life, Des Moines, discussed 
the preparation of advertising folders at 
the Insurance Advertising Convention 
in Pittsburgh this week. 

“Your advertising folder must be such 
as to get, not just ordinary attention, 
but favorable attention,” he said. “Its 
exterior must bring about a favorable 
reaction by giving pleasure to the eye. 
This may be accomplished through the 
beauties of form and color and through 
a certain grace of design, all of which 
the widow possessed in a high degree. 

“Your appeal must be such as to fit the 
occasion—the particular points which 
you wish to make, or the particular con- 
tainer which you wish to fill—just as 
the widow’s weeds were particularly ap- 
propriate for the appeal to the common 
sympathy in the court room. 

“With the attention once secured and 
a curiosity aroused to see more of such 
a pleasant appeal, there must go the 
faculty of creating a sustained interest. 

“The advertising folder should speak 
in the commonplace terms of life, devote 
itself to happy, cheerful things, and leave 
a great deal to the imagination of the 


reader—little things for him to fill in 
out of his own experience so that he 
would feel that he had a part in building 
up a completed story. Then this folder 
would bring about a union of mind and 
printed matter and would result in the 
sort of interest which leads to applica- 
tions. 

“And last of all, remember that the 
outstretched hand of unselfish service 
is always memorably beautiful.” 


IMPERIAL’S BILLBOARDS 


Company Co-operating With Canada 
Poster Association; Have Been Us- 
ing This Space Two Years 


Clifford Elvins, advertising manager of 
the Imperial Life of Canada, told the In- 
surance Advertising Conference _ this 
week about the posters which that com- 
pany uses on Canadian _ billboards. 
These posters have been appearing for 
two years and they are being used in 
places where the company has good or- 
ganization. In discussing the prejudice 
against posters he said that the Poster 
Association of Canada had gone quite a 
way in removing the objections to bill- 
boards. They were never put up, for in- 
stance, so they will block a beautiful 
piece of scenery. They have a series of 

(Continued on page 6) 





Bests’ 





A CONSTRUCTIVE FORCE 


Reports say of 
Benefit: “Throughout its entire exist- 
ence its management has sustained the 
highest ideals of business equity.” 


‘The more an agent knows about Life 
Insurance, the more he becomes con- 
vinced that the Mutual Benefit is a con- 
structive force in the business. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1845 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


the Mutual 








Provident Mutual’s 
Direct Mail Campaign 


SUCCESS WITH CIRCULARIZING 





Are Discussed at Insurance 
Advertising Convention in 
Pittsburgh This Week 
Frederick W. Floyd, Jr., of the Provi- 
dent Mutual, (agency department), was 
in the chair during the discussion of 
direct mail service at the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference in Pittsburgh this 
week. Among other things he outlined 
The 
Provident has prepared a comprehensive 
outline of its direct mail service which 
the company has successful 
builder of sales. 


Plans 


circularizing as a builder of sales. 


found a 


Before presenting its plan to the entire 
the Provident Mutual tested it 
in New Jersey and Philadelphia. It also 
tried it out tentatively in a small Michi- 
gan city, making a test of one hundred 
names. The results of the tests showed 
answers of from 15 to 30%. 


How Plan Works 


In briefly sketching how the 
mail plan works Mr. Flovd said: 
“The agent furnishes the Home Office 
with a list of prospects. Manv of the 


agency 


direct 


persons listed, while able and_ willing 
to purchase more insurance, are not 
acquainted with the Provident Mutual 


name. Mr. ‘X.’ for example, has never 
been canvassed bv a Provident represen- 
tative. Perhaps he mav never have seen 
one of our national advertisements and 
‘Provident Mutual’ to him recalls only 
the hazv remembrance of a window sien 
which he has seen somewhere. Or more 
likelv he has noted the Comnanv’s ad- 
vertisements in national marazines and 
has appreciated the sienificance of the 
message, but the urge was not anite suf- 
ficient to cause him to send for an agent 
However, the national advertisine has 
made him associate Provident Mutual 
with old-ave endowments. protection 
against shabby respectabilitv and stran- 
hanging at the age of sixtv-five. And 
he now realizes that life insurance can 
he used to advantage in planning for his 
future. 

“In his morning’s mail, Mr. ‘X’ receives 
a letter. He notes on the letterhead 
the name of Provident Mutual Life Tn- 
surance Company of Philadelphia. He 
reads the letter—it is not a ‘form affair.’ 
but essentially a personal letter which 
tells him of the need for a definite, well- 
thought-out plan of insurance carrving 
and buving. The letter offers him a 
copy of a booklet explaininlg the uses 
and purposes of an insurance program. 
A stamped and addressed envelope over- 
comes the usual desire to postpone send- 
ing for the booklet and he mails the 
letter back to the Company.—A few days 
go by and then a Provident Mutual 
representative enters with a_ cheery 
‘Good Morning’ and explains to Mr. ‘X’ 
that he has brought the booklet in per- 
son. Perhaps he simply leaves the book- 
let with a few words of explanation, fills 
out the ‘blue-print’ which he has brought 
with him, and makes an appointment to 
return a few days later. Or, he may 
call the attention of Mr. ‘X’ to a certain 
paragraph on page so-and-so and thus 
open up what our test experience has 
chown us to be in most cases, a good 
interview.” 

In a portfolio on circularizing as a 
means of sales the Provident Mutual 
discusses choosing prospects, club lists, 
dangers of group. circularizing, sub- 
mitting prospect lists, reporting inter- 
views, forwarding replies, prospects who 
do not reply, cost of sending letters, 


blue-prints for prospects and many other 
interesting topics. 

Among Provident Mutual men at the 
advertising convention were Franklin C. 
Morss, manager of agencies; and Louis 
F. Paret, general agent in New Jersey. 
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Montana Life Makes 
Substantial Growth 


H. R. CUNNINGHAM TELLS STORY 





Started in Last Chance Gulch About a 
Dozen Years Ago It Has Thriving 
Organization 





The story of the remarkable growth of 
the Montana Life of Helena, Mont., is 
told by H. R. Cunningham, vice-president 
of the Company in a pamphlet sent to 
policyholders of the company. When Mr. 
Cunningham took over the management of 
the company twelve years ago, the offices 
consisted of three small rooms and the 
company did business only in Montana. 
The Montana Life was organized in 1910 
with a capital of $250,000 and it had three 
employes. 

The company now occupies its own home 
office building just completed at a cost of 
$250,000, and it now writes business in 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Minnesota, Colorado, 
Utah, Towa, Washington, Oregon and 
California. At the close of business last 
year the company had insurance in force 
amounting to $35,247,470. Its total ad- 
mitted assets were $5,292,228. Last year 
the company increased its capital to 
$500,000. 

The foundations of the home office build- 
ing were blasted out of the bedrock of old 
Last Chance Gulch. It is of reinforced 
concrete and steel and is finished in glazed 
tile. There are three stories above the 
basement, the building having a frontage 
of sixty feet and a depth of ninety feet. 
Four massive Grecian columns rise the 
full height of the front of the building. 

Vice-President Cunningham, a former 
insurance commissioner, has charge of the 
development of the company’s business and 
he has built up a fine field organization. 
Commenting on his vision of the company’s 
future, he says: 

“Tt is more than twelve years since the 
board of directors entrusted me with the 
management of the company. On the 
first day I stepped into the small three 
room office, I had a vision of the time 
when the Montana Life would achieve a 
business success, founded upon the confi- 
dence of policyholders, and reach a position 
financially—‘as enduring as the mountains’ 
—that would command a Home Office of 
its own in keeping with its ideals of service 
and its substantial progress. 

“That time has arrived. The Montana 
Life now occupies its own new building, 
a massive, solid, substantial structure, cost- 
ing approximately $250,000, and one of 
the few large buildings in the west ex- 
clusively devoted to life insurance.” 





CRITICISES NOVELTIES 

At the convention of the insurance ad 
men in Pittsburgh this week Homer J. 
Buckley. chairman of the poster com- 
mittee of the National Advertising Com- 
mission, criticised the use of novelties, 
Principally on the theory of waste and 
unintelligent distribution. 





INSURANCE AND CREDIT 


“Life Insurance in the field of Credit.” 
was the subject of an address delivered 
by A. L. Dern, superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Lincoln National Life. before 
the Indiana Association of Credit Men 
in Evansville, October 23. Mr. Dern told 
of the functions of Life Insurance in 
safeguarding corporations and in pro- 
tecting partnerships in the event of the 
loss of ‘an important member of the or- 
ganization. He gave several dramatic 
examples of business being swept away 
by mishaps or business reversals and 
told how the calamity might have been 
averted in each instance by business 
insurance. 





The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 




















JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 








PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. \ 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 








A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 











USE INSURANCE ADS 





Royal Typewriter Co. Displays Large 
Picture of Darwin P. Kingsley; 
Bank Advertising 


The Royal Typewriter Co. used full page 
space in New York newspapers recently, 
most of which was given to a picture of 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, in advertising the merits 
of the Royal typewriter. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has been 
using large space urging the taking of 
life insurance, the only suggestion of 
financial matters being the line: “This 
bank believes that there is nothing more 
important in an individual’s entire finan- 
cial program than a proper amount of 
life insurance.” 


METROPOLITAN POST MEETS 


An attendance of two thousand offi- 
cers and employees of the Metropolitan 
Life and their friends, crowded the 
grand ballroom of Hotel Pennsylvania 
for the dance of the Metropolitan Post 
No. 385 of the American Legion 

One of the features of the affair was 
a beauty contest, two of the judges of 
which were Flo Ziegfeld, and Dean 
Cornwell, who managed the recent At- 
lantic City beauty pageant. There were 
seventy-seven entries, all of them young 
women emplovees of the company. 
After long deliberation on the part of 
the judges. a winner was_ selected, 
crowned Miss Metropolitan, and 
awarded a prize. 


Every sales man- 
Give Them ager knows that it is 
Something much easier to secure 


To Handle the attention of a 
prospect when there 

is something tangible to be seen and 
handled, says the Equitable Society and 
this company has a dial “protection 
card” for this purpose. The statement 
has been made that the average man re- 
members one-tenth of what he hears, 
three-tenths of what he sees, and five- 
tenths of what he sees and hears. Also, 
we will have a natural tendency to handle 
objects within our reach. Therefore, it 
stands to reason that what you have to 
say will make a stronger impression on 
your prospect if he “sees” the idea men- 
tioned on the dial calendar: also. as 
one of our supervisors has remarked, “a 
man just can’t help monkeying with a 
dial if he gets his hands on it,” and the 
resulting impression is that much 
stronger. Further, the device enables 
you to make an approach along a pre- 
determined line by fixing the dial so as 
to point to some specific need. Aside 
from the practical advertising value 


which the eighteen-month calendar gives 


to this card, it has a potential sales 
value. 


Wins Ad Trophy 
(Continued from page 4) 


markable campaign of yours set up for the 
American business executive an example 
of how that responsibility may be met 
through the medium of wise institutional 
advertising that will build not alone an 
enduring prestige and well deserved suc- 
cess for the company which has sponsored 
it but which will make at the same time 
for a better citizenship and a_ better 
America.” 


Little Describes “Page Ads” 


During one of the sessions of the con- 
vention Mr. Little described the national 
advertising of the Metropolitan Life and 
the reaction to it. This advertising, as is 
known throughout the business, does not 
feature life insurance, but aims to safe- 
guard and promote the public health. It is 
appearing in twenty-four or twenty-five 
mediums. Probably the most popular one 
to date has been “Beware of Fat,’ which 
brought the Metropolitan Life 50,000 
letters, one coming from as far distant 
as the Fiji Islands. A page advertisement 
about the correct use of milk, “Medicine vs. 
Milk,” is also one of great popularity and 
has been widely reproduced. Mr. Little 
explained how the ads. are reproduced in 
the form of posters and distributed, and 
also described some of the many health 
pamphlets of the Metropolitan Life. 

QUITS A. L. C. 

The Southern States Life of Atlanta, 
.. has withdrawn from the American 
e Convention. 


ir 
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Phoenix Mutual Plans 


(Continued from page 5) 


credits for 40 of these pads. Each desk 
pad bears an imprint ‘Compliments of?’ 
with the name and address of the sales- 
man and with the company’s seal. 

“We do not place any other advertis- 
ing on our specialties. Our experience 
shows that the less said about the com- 
pany apart from the company’s name or 
its trade mark, the better. Many good 
advertising specialties are ruined because 
they are splashed all over with too much 
about the company. Our plan is to re- 
call simply the company’s name and the 
name of its representative. 


30,000 Pads 


“In addition to this plan of distribu- 
tion, we use the desk pad as a tie-up 
with our direct-mail advertising. The 
opening paragraph of practically all of 
our sales letters with which inquiry cards 
are connected offers one of these pads 
to the person whose name and address 
is signed to the card. About 30,000 of 
the pads were distributed in this way last 
year by our salesmen with the name of 
the inquirer stamped in gold on the 
cover. This is probably our most effec- 
tive plan of distribution. There is a 
directness about the plan and an assured 
distribution, as a report is required of 
a first interview on every inquiry. About 
90,000 pieces of reminder advertising 
material were distributed last year under 
the two plans. 

“Briefly, we feel that there are six 
distinct advantages in the plan— 

1. Our salesmen choose the specialties they 

like best. 

2. They receive these in direct proportion to 


their sales ability as reflected in their sales 
record, 

3. The supply to be ordered can be very ac- 
curately gauged. 

4. Rarely do we discover an excessive accu- 
mulation at any point of this selling equip- 
ment. 

5. The salesman’s name is on every piece and 
his tendency is to distribute these re- 
minders among his most favorable pros- 
pects. 

6. The sliding scale of credit point schedules 
controls waste circulation and helps first 
year men receive a relatively larger share 
of these sales helps. 





Imperial’s Billboards 
(Continued from page 5) 


several which tell a story of family pro- 
tection, monthly income, child’s endow- 
ment and protection for old age. In 
Toronto, a city of 700,000 people, the 
Imperial Life uses sixty boards, of which 
twenty are illuminated. The company 
is spending about $10,000 a year for space 
and buys straight one-half showing. 














UNITED 


ACCIDENT. 











A POLICY YOU CAN SELL 
A $5,000 Policy in the 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY _ 


PAYS 


$5,000, the face of the policy, in case of death from any cause. 

$10,000, or DOUBLE the face of the policy, in case of death from any 
$15,000, or THREE TIMES the face of the policy, in case of death 
from certain SPECIFIED ACCIDENTS. 


$50 PER WEEK, direct to the Insured, in case of total disability as a 
result of accidental injury, for a period not to exceed 52 weeks; and 
after that $25.00 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. 


A SOUND CONSERVATIVE 
NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
Home Office: Concord, New Hampshire, United Life Bldg. 
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Prominent Men For 
Presidents’ Meeting 


BROAD RANGE OF SUBJECTS 





Two Governors, Canadian Minister, Rail- 
road President and Prominent 
Executives Among Speakers 





A forecast of the United States of 
tomorrow, from the business and eco- 
nomic experience and trends of today, is 
promised by the preliminary announce- 
ment of topics and speakers for the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Life 


Insurance Presidents, at the Hotel Astor, 
on December 11 and 12. How greater 
benefits for individual and nation may 
be realized from more efficient thinking 
will be the underlying subject of inquiry, 
the central theme being “Sound Public 
Opinion the Nation’s Great Reserve.” 
Recognized leaders in many fields of 
activity will seek to visualize the future 
of business and government, in prepara- 
tion for meeting and solving prospective 
economic problems. 

The heads of two great 
transportation systems are 
announced speakers. One will be Major 
General Mason M. Patrick, Chief of Air 
Service of the United States Army, who 
organized and supervised the recent 
world-encircling flight of army air- 
planes. The other will be Mr. Charles 
H. Markham, president of the [llinois 
Central Railroad Company. General 
Patrick will speak on the topic, “The 
World From Above,” presenting official 
moving pictures taken on the recent 
world flight. Mr. Markham will speak 
on “Our Common Carriers and National 
Expansion.” ‘The Governors of Massa- 
chusetts and South Carolina, the 
Canadian Minister of Railways and 
Canals, and the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, are 
among other leaders of thought and 
action who will speak from the same 
platform. 

The president of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners and 
representative life insurance executives 
from various sections of the country 
will depict life insurance in its in- 
dividual and public contacts. In this 
connection, there will be contributions of 
information and views concerning the 
current trends of that business in rela- 
tion to national development and the 
problems of the years ahead. Newly- 
gathered statistics will be presented, 
showing the increased benefits derived 
from the investment of life insurance 
funds, national health as disclosed by the 
companies’ mortality records, and the 
trend of business as indicated by the 
general increase of new life insurance 
written. 

The preliminary announcement of 
topics and speakers, now being mailed to 
Association members and guests, is as 
follows: 

“Sound Public Opinion the Nation’s 

Great Reserve” 

Mr. Walton L. Crocker, Chairman; 
President, John Hancock Mutual Life in- 
surance Company, Boston, Mass. 

“Successful Business—the Proof of 
Clear Thinking,” Mr. Richard F. Grant, 
77. Chamber of Commerce of the 

, Washington, D. C. 

- ife Insurance in 1950,” Mr. Frank H. 
Davis, Agency Vice-President, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, New 

or 

“Formation of Public Opinion,’ Hon. 
Channing H. Cox, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Boston. 

“The World From Above” (with Gov- 
ernmental Moving Pictures), Major-Gen- 
eral Mason M. Patrick, Chief of Air 
gh gee War Department, Washington, 


American 
among the 


“Life Insurance Funds the Life Blood 
of Economic Development,” Mr. Archi- 
bald A. Welch, President, Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

“The Strength of a State Measures 
the Ultimate Strength of the Nation,” 
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Massachusetts Mutual. 


to any real worker in the field. 








A Company With Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 
Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


MUTUAL 











Hon. Thomas G. McLeod, 
South Carolina, Columbia. 

“Our Common Carriers and National 
Iexpansion,” Mr. Charles H. Markham, 
President, Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIL. 

“Life Insurance 


Governor of 


An Kssential Feature 
of the Stability of the State’s Citizen- 
ship,” Hon. John C. Luning, President, 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners; State Treasurer and Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Florida, ‘Talla- 
hassee. 

“Why There Is No Visible Dividing 
Line Between Canada and the United 
States,’ Hon. George Perry Graham, 
Canadian Minister of Railways and 
Canals, Ottawa, Ont. 

“The Social Value 
Life Insurance,” Dr. Oscar H. Rogers, 
Chief Medical Director, New York Life 
Insurance Company, New York. 

“Statutory Direction of Life Insur- 
ance Investments, With Special Refer- 
ence to the Robertson Law of Texas,” 
Hon. Robert Lynn Cox, Second Vice- 
President, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York. 

“The Greatest Service of Life Insur- 
ance,’ Mr. Raymond W. Stevens, Presi- 
dent, Illinois Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, II. 

“How Life Insurance Funds Help to 
Feed the Nation,” Hon. C. Petrus Peter- 
son, General Consul, Bankers Life In- 
surance Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

General discussion. 

It is expected that recent developments 
in aerial navigation will command special 
attention from the convention, praticu- 
larly with respect to commercial pos- 
sibilities. Major-General Patrick, Chief 
of the U. S. Army Air Service, who will 
present this subject, is now directing the 
listing of about 4,000 fields in the United 
States deemed suitable for the landing 
of air craft, partly from a military point 
of view and partly to aid in the develop- 
ment of commercial air craft flying. 
General Patrick believes that no man can 
confidently predict the future of the air 


of Sub-Standard 


service of any country but that its de- 
velopment, “quite probably,” will surpass 
anything the mind of today visualizes. 
He believes that the benefits of air 
transportation, for mail, express, pas- 
senger, as well as even heavy freight, 
so far as rapidity is concerned, are more 
and more apparent and that every 
progressive nation must develop air 
transportation or fall far behind in the 
race for commercial success. 

General Patrick was born in Lewis- 


burg, W. Va., during the Civil War—in 
1863. He is 61 years old. He is a West 
Pointer, having graduated from the 
Military Academy in 1886. From then 


on, to the Spanish War, and afterward 
until the Great War, he served in various 
engineering fields and commands, in the 
improvement of rivers and harbors, of 
which the army has charge; as instructor 
of engineering at West Point; as com- 
mander of engineers at Washington 
Jarracks at the Capital; as a member 
of the Government Board which had 
charge of raising the wreck of the battle- 
ship “Maine,” sunk in Havana Harbor. 
He came out of the war with Spain as 
Chief Engineer of the Cuban Army of 
Occupation. In France with Pershing, 
he was Chief of the Lines of Communi- 
cation and Director of Construction and 
Forestry Operations. Later he was 
Chief of the Army Air Service of the 
American [Expeditionary Force, then As- 
sistant Chief of Engineers of the Army 
in Washington, and now he is Chief of 
the United States Army Air Service, 
charged with the duty of expending the 
current appropriations for that work of 
$12,000,000 from July 1, 1924, to July 1, 
1925, and charged, too, with responsibility 
in a high degree for the safety of more 
than 9,000 soldiers—1,061 officers and 8,-~ 
700 enlisted men, operating in round 
numbers about 700 airplanes. 

General Patrick’s war ribbons and 
other decorations, as a result of his ser- 
vices in the World War, include the fol- 
lowing: The Distinguished Service Medal 
of the United States; Commander of the 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





cent of the new business of the 
Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders 

who not only evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own 

lives, but by recommending the Company to their friends. 


SPECIALLY valuable to the agents of the Provident Mutual 
is the active good will of those whose Old Age Endowments 
have matured. 


Founded 1865 














Surprise Dinner To 
M. T. Ford From Staff 


WITH EQUITABLE 23 YEARS 





Has Built Up a $13,000,000 Agency; 
Three Vice-Presidents Pay Tribute 
To Hard Worker 





There is nothing about Martin T. 
Ford that a magazine editor would care 
to write a story about. He is simply 
one of those pluggers in American life 
who without fuss or feathers build up 
a good business, work hard every day, 
show consistent progress and let it go 
at that. There is nothing fancy about 
him. His aim is accomplishment and in 
life insurance his accomplishment is a 
$13,000,000 agency of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 

But while Mr. Ford may not ‘be ap- 
preciated by magazine editors looking 
for persons who are world-beating sub- 
jects no one stands any higher than he 
does in the estimation of the men and 
women in the Martin T. Ford agency 
and they gave expression to this esteem 
in a surprise dinner held last Thursday 
right at the Pennsylvania Hotel, at- 
tended by more than two hundred peo- 
ple. It was a great night for a modest 
man, one of those once-in-a-life-time 
affairs which good, hard, loyal workers 
particularly appreciate. 

Officers of the company, including 
Frank H. Davis, William E. Taylor and 
Dr. John A. Stevenson, vice-presidents, 
were present and talked, as did Wil- 
liam Fitting, agency supervisor of the 
equitable Life Assurance Society. Dr. 
Post was also present. Their testimony 
was that Mr. Ford is an exceptionally 
good general agent. In his agency are 
ten men who pay for more than $500,000 
a year. The agency leader is Joseph 
Abrahams, who is a $2,000,000 writer. 
Second in rank is Leon Gilbert Simon, 
who belongs to the Million Dollar Corps 
of the Equitable and there are several 
in the society’s $750,000 group. Mr. 
Simon was toastmaster at the dinner 
and on the committee were Mrs. Leonora 
Shipman, chief executive secretary of 
the agency; George Ryan and Lester 
Einstein. There was music by the 
agency’s quartet and others. 

Mr. Ford began his insurance career 
in Brooklyn and went with the Equit- 
able about twenty-three years ago. It 
was at that time that William E. Taylor 
first met him and Mr. Taylor told the 
banquet guests of this twenty-three- 
year-old association which he had always 
found pleasurable. 





Legion of Honor of France; Commander 
of the Order of St. Maurice and Lazarus 
of Italy; Commander of the Crown of 
Belgium; and Knight Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire. 

The following is the reception commit- 
tee which will serve at the Life Presi- 
dents’ Convention: 

Daniel F. Appel, Boston, Mass., Chair- 
man; Herbert C. Cox, Toronto, Ont., 
Vice-Chairman; John T. Baxter, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Morgan B. Brainard, 
Hartford, Conn.; William BroSmith, 
Hartford, Conn.; George I. Cochran, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; William A. Day, New 
York; Edward D. Duffield, Newark, N. 
J.; Haley Fiske, New York; John R. 
Hardin, Newark, N. J.; Ernest J. Hep- 
penheimer, Jersey City, N. J.; Fred A. 
Howland, Montpelier, Vt.; A. L. Key, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Darwin P. Kingsley, 
New York; William A. Law, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ; Thomas B. Macauley, Mon- 
treal, Qe.; Henry M. Merriam, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Henry Moir, New York; 
Henry s Mollen, Des Moines, la.: 
Charles A. Peabody, New York; John D. 
Sage, Cincinnati, O.; Howard S. Wilson, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Herbert M. Woollen, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Burton H. Wright, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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‘Tax ax Publicity 


(Continued from page 1) 

and do not contemplate making any. The 
chief clerk of the downtown district 
office in New York City, which receives 
the largest income tax payment in the 
country, told The Eastern Underwriter 
that the most they could hope to do 
would be to answer individual inquirers. 
Anything that interfered with the work 
of the office would not be tolerated and 
the preparation of long lists of returns 
would fall in this category. 

There is no grouping of names by sec- 
tions of the city other than the division 
of Manhattan below and above twenty- 
third street and the separate offices for 
the different boroughs of the city. There 
is no grouping according to amount paid. 
The office system is a numerical record 
with an alphabetical card index. The 
card in most cases reveals only the ad- 
dress and the folio number of the re- 
turn. It is these steps in the operation 
that will make it practically impossible 
to throw the records open to public in- 
spection according to the literal reading 
of the law. 

Advantage In Smaller Places 

The situation may be quite different, 
however, in smaller places. It appears 
to be within the discretion of the local 
collector to throw the record open to 
public inspection. He may even discrim- 
inate in favor of some as against others, 
for such inspection might be opportune 
at one time and inopportune at another. 
In any case, the original return, show- 
ing sources of income and the various 
items will not be revealed. 

It is expected that banks and other 
similar concerns interested in the fi- 
nancial status of individuals or com- 
panies will make use of the new facilities. 
in this group would fall life insurance 
companies, which would be interested in 
the financial condition of persons apply- 
ing for large amounts of insurance. 

There is some question about the 
legality of publishing the amount of tax 
returns. One of the assistant commis- 
sioners of internal revenue has written 
an opinion on the subject in which he 
says that “No part of an income tax re- 
turn may be printed er published.” Sec 
tion 3,167, makes their pub lication a mis 
demeanor with a fine of $1,000, imprison 
ment for one year or both. 

What Prominent Men Think 

Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York 
State and vice-president of the Metro 
politan Life, when asked by Tue Eas- 
reERN UNpberwriter for his opinion of the 
publicity section of the Federal tax law, 
said: 

“It is a mischievous law and altogether 
out of keeping with the American sense 
ot tlatr play It should be repealed at 
the first opportunity.” 

Following are some other expressions 
of opinion on the tax publicity 

Eugenius H. Outerbridge, formerly 
President of the Chamber of Commerce 
and now Chairman of the Port Author 
ity of New York, said: 

“It's a damned outrage!” 

Mr. Outerbridge said that as far as 
he was personally concerned it didn’t 
make any difference to him whether the 
figures were made public or not. But, 
he added, the order was despicable in 
that it “pandered to curiosity” and con 
stituted ‘an outrageous invasion” of in 
dividual rights 


Rich Open to Attacks 


“It is disgraceful,” said George Blum 
enthal, banker. “Personally it doesn't 


make any difference to me whether the 
amounts are published or not. But it 
seems certain to me that publication will 
only lead to abuses. It’s really nobody’s 
business and it only lays people of 
wealth open to all sorts of attacks. Still 
I guess we'll survive it.” 

Prominent merchants of this city 
could: not see the justification for 
publicity. 

John T. Rafferty, collector of Internal 
Revenue for the Brooklyn district, said: 
“It’s a nuisance.” He asserted his 
understanding of the law allowed ascer- 
taining of the amounts paid out by in- 
dividuals, but no further “prying.” 


SELLING WEEKLY INCOME 


Prudential Pushing Plan and Points Out 
Excellent Selling Features in 
This Policy 


The Prudential field force are push- 
ing the company’s weekly income policy. 
The great selling argument is that the 
policy continues the pay check for in- 
dustrial workers for thirteen or twenty- 
six weeks. 

At age thirty a man may secure a 
weekly income that will pay to his 
widow $23.92 for twenty-six weeks, 
premium forty cents a week. The total 
of these payments would be $621.92. 
plus such dividends as might be appor- 
tioned. If the insured met with any of 
the disabilities mentioned in the policy, 
the company would pay him one-half of 
the regular weekly income, or $11.96 
for twenty-six weeks, and the policy 
would be considered paid up. At his 
death the regular weekly income of 
$23.92 would continue for one-half a 
year, 








HAS CIRCULARIZING CAMPAIGN 
The Lincoln National Life is conduct- 
ing an extensive circularizing campaign 
comprising nine series of letters. The 
letters were prepared by Assistant 
Superintedent of Agencies V. J. Har- 
rold. Each series of letters is directed 
at a different type of prospect. 








A CLEAN CUT 
PROPOSITION 


A real offer in the nature of a 
general agency far Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. Direct Home Office 
connection with a _ conservative 
Old Line Life Company. 


If interested, it will pay you to 
investigate. All communications 
will be held strictly confidential. 


Address Agency Department 
Care of Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 














HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


This 


birthday. 


are up-to- 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


y issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years next 


INDUSTRIAL oy are 4 FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 
te eve respec 
ORDINARY POLICI 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, oa 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


retary 
R. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 


avn. valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 


JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














New Insurance... 


Insurance in Force. 


Insurance Record, 1923 


Increase of $58,623,876 which is 
61% of the New Business 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


=——_—_—_—[S—=T 


. . $ 96,148,025 
. . 719,421,634 


























FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, lewa 














ORDINARY High Value 
POLICIES 
Low Cost 


SMITH, Vice-President 
DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary 





The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 
ieee, Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment SOLD 


Attractive and Novel Features 


Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
give Agents unsurpassed money-making < - —gapataae 
E. J. NEPPENMERSER, Presiden 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


THROUGH 
ITS OWN 
AGENCY 
STAFF ONLY 


AS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-President 
s" R. DROWN, Asst. See’y and Asst. Treasurer 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


Issues the mest Libera] formg ef ORDINARY Palictos from $1,000.00 to 900,000.08, 
- with premiums payable , semi-annually er quarterty, 


INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.99 te $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekty. 


fy abcdesesaeonseesetsssseereeseseeesenessnedeacees evenseeenseccosocsonses mer} 
ALAA AAR LALLA LNT, 

UE ctcccbssovacsecseseesns icvidoininieets Laabissenewasan ccccccces 20B,108,008.00 
Payments P 


INCORPORATED 1871 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 


eee eee eee eaeeeeeeeseesseeseseses ee eereeeeeereesseees 


to 
Total Payments te Policyhelders since Organization.. 
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cessful business. 


and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 





34 Nassau Street 
















THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
a record of EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of prosperous and suc- 


of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insuranee as 


a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 





It has passed through panics, pestilence 


New York 
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Fiske Entertained 
British Premier’s Son 


HE MET MANY NOTABLES HERE 





Metropolitan Life’s President 
Young Malcolm MacDonald in 
Touch With Big Men 


Put 





President Haley Fiske of the Metro- 
politan Life entertained for several days 
Malcolm MacDonald, son of the British 
prime minister, who is in this country 
as a member of the Oxford Union de- 
bating team. President Fiske put it 
over the daily newspapers for they were 
unaware of young MacDonald’s pres- 
ence in the city until Mr. Fiske an- 
nounced it on the day of his departure. 

On the morning of Mr. MacDonald’s 
arrival he was taken to the home office 


of the Metropolitan Life where he was 
shown through the big Metropolitan 
Suilding. He was the guest of Presi- 
dent Fiske in the country over the week 
end, as he arrived on Saturday. On the 
following Monday Mr. MacDonald was 
the guest of President Wiggin of the 
Chase National Bank at a_ luncheon 
which was attended by a number of 
men of national prominence among them 
being: Haley Fiske, Frederick H. Eck- 
er, vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life, also a director of the Chase Bank 
and president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York State; Otto Kahn, 
Dwight Morrow of J. P. Morgan & Co.; 
General ‘Tripp of the Westinghouse 
Company; John D. Ryan of the copper 
interests; Judge Morgan J. O’Brien; Mr. 
Sabst of the American Sugar Refining 
Co.; Mr. Kent, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Co.; Mr. Trew, president 
of the Corn Exchange Bank; Mr. Mc- 
Garrah of the Mechanics & Metals 
Bank, who is shortly to go to Europe to 
aid the Reparations Committee. 

Haley Fiske, Jr., President Fiske’s son, 
took Mr. MacDonald to the Bethlehem 
Steel Works where he made a thorough 
inspection of the great plant. He visited 
Columbia University, the Metropolitan's 
housing development on Long Island and 
also the company’s printing plant. 


John Hancock Mutual Adopts 
Policyholders’ Service Month 


The John Hancock Mutual Life has 
adopted for the first time policyholders 
month for November. Commenting on 
this President Walton L. Crocker says: 

“The idea of a special month for can- 
vassing policyholders is by no means 
new; but its usefulness is undoubted. We 
now adopt the plan. . 

“But we do not adopt it solely with 
the idea of increasing the insurance on 
policyholders’ lives, although that is our 
primary duty. We are going to empha- 
size more the establishment of personal 
relations with the policyholders and the 
bringing to them of any new ideas along 
our lines which the progress of the times 
develops. : 

“So far as this point is concerned, the 
John Hancock agent will, in this month, 
make an organized attempt to cultivate 
a better acquaintance with his policy- 
holder; to ascertain what the latter’s at- 
titude is toward him in general; and to 
find out if there is anything in the rela- 
tion of policyholder and company which 
needs adjustment or correction. This in- 
cludes the question of whether the 
insurance now carried is fitted to the 
applicant’s needs and situation—a study 
which is of genuine value. 

“So far as new insurance is concerned, 
the approach must of course always be 
left to the judgment of the individual; 
but the special opportunity which can 
be availed of in policyholders’ month is 
the emphasizing of income insurance. 

“The test of the adequacy of insurance 
carried on any life is: ‘How much in- 
come will it produce as capital employed 
under one of the policy options?’ Pos- 
sibly a great many policyholders are in 
a position to take additional amounts 











MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head 


Office for information. 


Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter 
of a Billion insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 


since 1878. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


A few agency openings for the right men. 





























Guarantee Fund Life Association 
OMAHA, NEB. 


ORGANIZED 1901 
Pure Protection Life Insurance 


Splendid Agency Openings in West Virginia, 
North Carolina and Florida 


WRITE F. A. HICKS, SUPT. OF AGENTS, FOR PARTICULARS. 














with the object of giving their bene 
ficiaries an adequate, assured income for 
life. Or possibly they may wish to con 
vert existing insurance to that end. 

“How better can John Hancock men 
employ their time in November than in 
doing these things? The answer is 
plain; so plain as to need no argument 
on the question.” 


COMES TO NEW YORK OFFICE 

George D. Martin, formerly manager, 
life, accident and group departments of 
the Cleveland branch office of the Trav- 
elers, is now at the 55 John Street, New 
York office. RK. N. Haines, manager, life, 
accident and group departments, has 
been appointed manager at Cleveland to 
succeed Mr. Martin. 





which includes: 


and creates good will. 


to Policyholders. 





Shortening 
the Selling Process 


To aid the Agent in his field work, we have a 
very practical plan of Home Office Co-operation, 


An Agent’s Training Course—a complete and 
original course for new and old agents. 


A Prospect Bureau—that devops genuine dol- 
lars-and-cents prospects. 


Selling Helps— Advertisin 
pect and policyholder alike, holds business 


Policyholders Insurance Service—Embodying the 
ideals of true service to your client. 


Health Service of the Life Extension Institute 


Supplying you with such selling tools makes your 
success greater and more productive. For infor- 
mation concerning agency opportunities, address : 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


material to pras- 











Actuaries Meet at 
French Lick Next Week 


SUBJECTS TO BE DISCUSSED 





Joint Sessions as Well as Separate 
Meetings of Both Societies; Details 
of Program 





The joint fall meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America and the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries will be held at French 
Lick Springs, Ind., November 6, 7 and 8. 
The Actuarial Society will meet alone the 
first morning and joint sessions will be 
held on the second day. The Institute will 
meet alone on the last day. Golf contests 
have been arranged for Thursday and Sat- 
urday afternoons. The program follows: 


Program 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6.—9:30 
A. M. Meeting of Council of Actuarial 
Society. 
11:00 A. M. Meeting of members of 


Actuarial Society for discussion of papers 
presented at May, 1924, meeting and such 
other business as may be in order. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7. — 11:00 
A. M. Joint meeting, first session: Pre- 


sentation of papers by members of both 
Institute and Society. Mr. Arthur B. 
Wood, President of the Actuarial Society, 
will preside. 

2:30 P. M. Joint meeting, second ses- 
sion: Informal Discussion. Mr. Percy H. 
Evans, President of the American Institute, 
will preside. 

7:00 P. M. Members of both societies 
and their guests will dine together in the 
main dining-room of the French Lick 
Springs Hotel. (Dress informal.) 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8.—9:30 
A. M. Meeting of Board of Governors of 
the American Institute of Actuaries. 

11:00 A. M. Meeting of members of 
American Institute for discussion of papers 
previously presented and for such other 
business as may be in order. 

1. DISABILITY.—1. Are present gross 
premiums tor disability benefits adequate? 
Is there a tendency for companies to inter- 
pret their contracts too liberally when the 
present scale of premiums is considered? 

2. ‘To what extent should disability bene- 
fits be granted to women? Any experi- 
ence? Would it be practicable to have 
benefits granted to single women cease at 
marriage ? 

3. Approximate methods of valuation. 

Il. MORTALITY, MORTALITY IN- 
VESTIGATIONS, SPECIAL HAZ- 
ARDS, ETC—l1l. Has the time arrived 
when the American Men Ultimate Table 
might be more extensively used in con- 
nection with premium calculations, valua- 
tions and dividends? In the last five years 
how closely does the mortality at attained 
ages fifty and over correspond with the 
American Men Experience? 

2. What special rules are necessary in 
the underwriting of Chinese, Japanese and 
other non-Caucasian risks? 

3. Is there a suitable occupational code 
in existence for use in mortality and dis- 
ability investigations ? 

4. Aviation Hazard. 

What is the present practice in regard 
to insurance of 

(i) Professional aviators. 

(ii) Former professional aviators 
now engaged in other lines of business. 

(iii) Persons who occasionally ride in 
aeroplanes as passengers or who contem- 
plate such trips as a flight across the 

English Channel. 

Are any statistics avezilable by which 
to establish a substandard rating for any 
of the above classes? 

Ill. ANNUNITIES.—1l. Are the an- 
nuity tables derived from the new com- 
bined experience of British Offices satis- 
factory as a basis for annuity premiums in 
America? 

2. Are present annuity rates likely to 
prove adequate, having in mind the present 
tendencies in respect to interest rates and 
mortality among annuitants? 

3. What mortality tables gives the best 

(Continued on page 10) 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GET TERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















The professions of 


Protection law and medicine re- 
For the quire a rigorous 
Professions course of training 


before an aspirant 1s 
qualified to practice points out the 
Mutual Benefit Life. Not only is four 
years of college work generally de- 
manded, but an additional three or four 
years of post graduate study is the us- 
ual thing. An expendtiure of time and 
money must be made by one who expects 
to follow these callings. On the other 
hand, the life insurance profession, or 
business, necessitates a short period of 
study before the underwriter can profit- 
ably begin his life work. A great deal 
of money and time are thus saved. 

The logical explanation of the dis 
crepancy in the amounts of time, labor, 
and money involved in getting started in 
these various lines of work would seem 
to be that the average lawyer and doctor, 
after they have once gotten started, 
make more money than the average in 
surance agent. The facts of the case, 
however, do not bear out such a sup- 
position. From statistics available, it 
has been figured that the average return 
from a call by a doctor is $3, while an 
interview is worth about $3.50 to the 
average insurance underwriter. More- 
over, the leaders of the underwriting 
profession make yearly incomes which 
show up very favorably with the incomes 
of leading physicians. 

Not only is an interview a little more 
remunerative to the average life insur- 
ance agent than it is to the average doc- 
tor, but the insurance agent can go out 
and make his calls where and when he 
pleases, while a doctor must wait until 
he is asked. The insurance agent can 
go out and look for business, while a 
doctor must wait for business to come 
to him. 

Viewed from every angle, it doesn’t 
strike us that the life insurance agent 
leads such a hard life after all. 


e & « 


Two instances are 


You Can’t very strongly in my 
Carry the mind of acquaint- 
Risk ances who said, when 


asked to take insur- 
ance, “I'll carry my own risk,” says 
Arthur Hunter, chief actuary of the New 
York Life. The wife of one asked me 
to see her husband and urge him to take 
insurance. He was in a business with 
considerable ups and downs in which 
the returns were frequently large. He 
told me that he would cary his own risk 
and that in a few years he would not 
need life insurance. Within a year he 
had rheumatism which left him with a 
serious heart condition. Then he came 
to me begging to get the protection of 
life insurance but no company would 
grant it. He died within a year during a 
period of business depression. His estate 
was little more than sufficient to pay his 
debts. WHO CARRIED THE RISK? 
His wife, who had to go back to teach- 
ing, and his children whose education 
was greatly curtailed. 

Another friend of the “good fellow” 
type kept a fine automobile with chauf- 
feur, and spent practically all of his in- 
come. He was so full of abounding life 
that he could not think of any serious 
illness coming to him. He was _ told 
that if he dismissed his chauffeur he 
could carry enough insurance to let his 
family get on their feet in the event of 
his sudden deathh HE DECIDED TO 
CARRY HIS OWN RISK. At his death 
his wife had to convert their delightful 
home into a boarding house. One of the 
daughters had to be taken out of col- 
lege, and his son, who had set his heart 


on a medical career, had to abandon it. 
His family carried the risk. 

These men should have looked the 
facts in the face. They should have 
been willing, during the days of pros- 
perity to set aside some part of their in- 
come for protection of the family. What 
part of their income should they have 
used for life insurance? The British 
Government estimates this at one-sixth. 
For more than a generation the British 
Government has provided that one-sixth 
of a man’s income shall be free of taxa 
tion, if paid for life insurance, except 
under short term endowments. This is 
an excellent guide for us to follow. 


x * & 


There is nothing 
mysterious or dil 
ficult about practical 
psychology as applied 
to selling unless one 
chooses to make it so. It’s a deep sub 
ject for those who want to plumb the 
depths, but the life insurance salesman 
has practical use only for the more ob- 
vious phases of psychology. The fol- 
lowing questions used by H. G. Car- 
penter of the Great-West Life of Canada 
illustrate the use of the “Yes” idea. 


Putting Him 
In the “Yes” 
Attitude 


Of course, you are ambitious to better 
vourself financially ? 


WELL, YES. 

And you and IT both know that every 
man from the president to the office 
boy carries a price tag. The only way 
to enhance that value is to create it 
within himself—the ability to exchange 
for that value. Isn’t that plain common 
sense, Mr. Doe? 

WHY, YES. 

You are aware that big opportunities 
await the man who has developed high 
accountancy value. You know, today, 
when executives are thinking of a really 
important position their first question is, 
“Can you fill it? If you can’t, we'll 
have to get a trained man who can.” 
The business world of today says: “We 
want you to come to us with ideas—not 
for ideas!” And, Mr. Doe, you certainly 
want to be able to go to the “big fellows” 
with ideas worth real money, don’t you? 

os WES, OR VES: 
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Systematic can- 
Making vassing: in rural 
Canvass areas, while it some- 
Systematic times appears not 


possible to quite the 
same extent as may be done in the cities, 
is nevertheless possible to a larger de- 
gree than most of us who canvass for 
life assurance in the country districts 
realize, says I*. W. Hobson of Canada. 
In canvassing in scattered rural areas, it 
necessarily follows that a man cannot 
select the prospects on whom he will call 
in quite the same way as is possible in 
the city, nor is it possible for one to 
follow up to the same degree a canvass 
for insurance for one of its more specific 
purposes, such as for business reasons, 
succession duties, ete. 

The question of time is one that is very 
important to men who canvass rural 
districts, because often the distances be- 
tween prospects are somewhat great, 
and considerable time is lost in running 
about to find the man one intends to 
canvass, so that unavoidable losses of 


time creep in, when it is necessary to 
make the best possible use of the day. 
As a compensation, it is quite possible 
for one to start canvassing earlier in the 
morning in the country than in the city. 
The farmers are about earlier, and by 
eight o’clock a man in the country should 
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NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 
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to develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Its ped contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 








find himself on the road, and generally 
speaking, talking to his first prospect, 
and if one starts at this hour in the 
morning, and continues for a day, one 
can cover a large area and see many 
prospects. 

As an aid to any system, it is well to 
have in mind making a definite number 
of calls for each day, a minimum of seven 
is usually possible, and this, or some 
other likely number, should be estab- 
lished, and should be adhered to as an 
aid to securing the necessary interviews, 
which would result in a corresponding 
amount of business. 

In canvassing in rural areas especially, 
one must endeavor to close the applica- 
tion on the first interview. The time 
lost in driving between calls is too great 
not to follow this rule. If one has the 
necessary fore-knowledge, it is quite 
possible to close a very large percentage 
of business during the first interview, 
because generally speaking, if the proper 
method of approach and canvass is used, 
the farmer is more generous with his 
time than is the man in the business of- 
fice. 


Actuaries Meet 
(Continued from page 9) 
basis for current quotations of rates for 
(i) Life annuities, 
(ii) Refund annuities, 
(iit) Deferred annuities, 
(iv) Settlement options in 
cies. 

IV. LIFE INSURANCE WITHOUT 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION. — What 
volume of this type of business is in force 
in (1) United States, (ii) Canada. 

To what extent is it now being written 
in’ America? 

Has any experience been derived? 

V. LIFE EXTENSION.—Is re-exam- 
ination of insured lives being carried on to 
any extent at present? If so, what effect 
has it on mortality experience of those 
companies which are engaging in it? 

VI. GENERAL—1. Should any steps 
he taken to have the word “actuary” offi- 
cially defined in State laws or otherwise? 

2. Is it desirable or feasible to have a 
joint examining board for any part of our 
cxaminations ? 


Life poli- 





40,000 


Policyholders Month.” 
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of prospects sent us by policyholders for the use of 
our salesmen during October, which was “Service-to- 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEO. KUHNS, President 
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IT GETS GOOD INTERVIEWS! 


The new JUVENILE POLICY written by The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company on the lives of children 
ages 1 day up to 14 years. 


Full face value of policy reached on the anniversary of 
the policy on which the insurance age of the child is 5 


disability of the father may be provided by the Payor Insurance feature. 


Results obtained by Lincoln National Life agents in selling this new 
JUVENILE POLICY prove it to be another good reason why it pays to 


premiums in event of the death or 
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Lincoln Life Building 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Now More Than $325,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Extra-Medical Facts 
Influence Longevity 


CHILDREN IMPROVE THE RISK 
Marriage Plus Children Make the Pros- 
pect a Better Risk; Statistics 
on Success 








The medical records of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life yielded some material for 
a feature story for the Hartford “Cour- 
ant” in which it was attempted to show 
that the married man plus children was 
not only the greater success in life but 
he was a better risk for general rather 
than medical reasons. 

Statisticians of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life recently had occasion to study this 
question, to sift the evidence in hun 
dreds of cases. They found that the 
married man has the best chance to suc- 
ceed. Among every hundred married 
men whose records were examined, 59 
had advanced so steadily that success 
was stamped upon their careers. Forty- 
one had “failed to make the grade.” 
Among the single men, however. the 
failures outbalanced the successes. Fif- 
ty-one made records that were mediocre 
or worse, while 49 had succeeded. 

Children are an asset to the man who 
would make a success—a necessity in 
life rather than a luxury, according to 
Phoenix Mutual statisticians, who found 
that out of every hundred men with no 
dependents, or with only one, fifty-one 
were unable to achieve anything 
worth while, while the remaining forty- 
nine were successful, but in examining 
the group of men with two or more de- 
pendents, it developed that the number 
of successes was sixty-three out of 
every hundred. The number of failures 
dropped to thirty-seven. Insurance com 
panies are interested in determining the 
factors which produce success, realiz- 
ing that successful policyholders are 
apt to be long-lived. 

The following comments were made 
on the insurance of women: 

Not the physique of the woman seek- 
ing insurance but the motive back of 
her seeking that insurance is the vital 
factor involved. Not in the toll exacted 
by cancer and other diseases, but in the 
purpose of the woman in seeking insur- 
ance lies the crux of the matter, both 
from a dollars and cents viewpoint and 
from that of society at large. To put it 
simply, when the wife of a wage-earner 
applies for insurance, naming her hus- 
band as beneficiary, the insurance peo- 
ple suspect something is back of her 
perfectly legitimate desire for insurance. 
There is an ulterior motive, in many 
cases. 

Let her begin to surmise that all is 

not well with her health, that she will 
not remain with her family too many 
years, and affection for her husband may 
suggest the idea of taking out life in- 
surance whereby he may benefit in 
some degree. 
_ Thus the mere fact that she is look 
ing for life insurance, without any ap- 
preciable “insurable interest,’ causes 
the examining physician to suspect that 
something is wrong and that she is a 
poor risk. This may be entirely un- 
conscious on the part of the woman. 
It may spring from love of family with- 
out any thought of securing insurance 
on false pretenses, yet it is there. For 
that reason, a married woman who does 
not contribute financially to the family 
support is regarded as a poor risk. 

Suppose that the woman is aware 
that something is actually wrong— 
something which might bring about her 
early death. It would be far easier for 
her to conceal this from a physician 
than it would be for a man to do so. 
rhe difficulties of examining a woman 
are always great. She seldom feels that 
confidence in the insurance physician 
which she does in her own, even though 
her intentions are of the best. This 
does not add to her acceptability. 

Lack of insurable interest on the part 
of the married woman also explains 
why she is a poorer risk than the un- 
married woman or the widow, either of 





whom is apt to be self-supporting. In 
one way or another they have acquired 
that insurable interest which makes a 
man acceptable. Likely enough they 
are wage-earners, and the interruption 
of their labor might deprive others of a 
living. In other words their motive is 
more likely to be legitimate, without the 
presence of an ulterior motive. 





Practices in Issuing Disability 
and Indemnity for Students 


It is the practice of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life to issue freely disability bene- 
fits “A” to students, whether in high 
school or college, provided they have at- 
tained the age of eighteen; but the issue 
of Disability “B” and “C” and the double 
indemnity benefit depends upon the cir- 
cumstances surrounding each case, and 
we would urge our representatives not 
to offer these benefits unless they feel 
certain that the case qualifies in accord- 
ance with the practices which follow. 

The average student in preparatory 
school and college does not know what 
his future occupation is going to be, 
and it is hardly sound underwriting to 
grant a student double indemnity giving 
full coverage against accidental death 
until age 60, unless it is reasonably 
certain that, like the law student or 
medical student, he is going to follow 
what is considered a standard occupa- 
tion fronmy an underwriting standpoint. 

The question of occupation also has 
the same bearing on disability “B” and 
“CC.” and in addition there is the con 
sideration that our disability income pro 
visions insure against being totally in 
capacitated from engaging in a gainful 
cccupation, and the average student is 
not engaged in any gainful occupation. 
Accordingly, unless the applicant is pur- 
suing a course of study which clearly in- 
dicates that he will soon be in a profes 
sion or established occupation which we 
may consider standard in disability un 
derwriting, the company does not feel 
justified in ineluding disability income 
protection in such policies. 

From the foregoing comments it is 
apparent that a comparatively limited 
number of students may qualify for dis 
ability “B” or “C” and the double indem 
nity benefit, and request for such bene 
fits should not be made unless the case 
qualifies as outlined above. 


GOES WITH AMERICAN NATIONAL 

Che American National has appointed 
Chas. A. Davis as assistant manager of 
ordinary agencies. Mr. Davis, who was 
formerly secretary and treasurer of the 
Cotton States Life, at Memphis, Ten 
nessee, has moved to Galveston. 








HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 

CHa He 19 i iicncccuncias $7,686,855 
Payments to Poliecyhalders 

and their Beneficiaries in 

Death Claims, Endow- 


ments, Dividends, ete...... 5,871,544 
Increase im Assets.......... 2,401,507 
Actual Mortality 56% of tke 

amount expected. 

Insurance in Force. ........ 247,373,210 
Admitted Assets .......... 48,655,222 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 


































YOU CAN 
SELL WITH | 
PROFIT 





No, this is not an invitation 
for you to leave your own 
company, but just a sugges- 
tion to make your time yield 
more profits under our plan of 
improved brokerage service in 
branch offices. 


The Champion Income Accident 

policy is just one of the liberal, up-to- 

the-minute accident policies offered by 

us—it is a silent partner to the man dependent 

upon his efforts for his income and appeals to every 
prospect. 


This policy with its distinctive provisions is in- 
dicative of the progressive spirit inherent in all 
lines of protection offered by this company—Life, 
Accident, Health and Group. Under our plan you 
can place with us profitably (because all commis- 
sions on such business placed with us belong to 
the broker) business in the following lines: 


Accident Insurance 

—accident, health and income accident 
Group Insurance 

—life, accident and sickness 
Life Insurance 

—substandard and surplus business 


What Our Branch Office Service 


Means to You 


Extremely liberal first year commissions and 9 
guaranteed non-forfeitable renewals, on all life 


business you place with us regardless of volume. 


Awards and honors on same basis as offered to our 
regular agents—in 1925 a trip to Cuba at our 
expense is open to you. 


Expert advice and assistance on surplus and sub- 
standard life, accident, and group insurance. 


Business handled either on a contract or a one-case 
agreement basis. 


Prompt action and liberal underwriting rules. 


Write'us for Further D>tails 


HOME OFFICE, SAINT LOUIS 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH — GROUP | 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 





derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 


ation, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 


Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 


Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 
dress of the officers is the office of this 
newspaper. Telephone number:  Beek- 
man 2076. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
sountries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 

Entered as second-class mstter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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\ CHANCE FOR C. H. K. 
C. H. K. Curtis, 
Philadelphia “Public Ledger,’ 


CURTIS 


publisher of the 


one of the 


most influential newspaper and maga- 


zine men in the country, has a rare op- 
portunity to serve the public of that city 
by starting a campaign to find out why 
three men indicted for arson in a ware 
house fire in that city which cost the 


lives of four firemen are. still thumbing 


their noses. Two years have passed 


since the indictment. Two years in which 
Phila 


delphia public opinion is calloused, but 


there have been plenty of fires. 


when a quartette of fire fighters. sac- 
rificed their lives when the torch was 
applied while they were on duty the 


town grew indignant, but Mr. Curtis 
should not permit the indignation to die 
out. 

Why is the indictment a dead letter? 

Why 
penitentiary ? 

Who is behind the delay? 


Here is a 


are not the guilty put into the 


case where a newspaper 
can gather to itself laurels for lashing a 
public conscience into a fury. It’s a great 
chance lor Mr. 


Curtis to perform 


another public service. 


INCOMES AND 


The newspapers 


TAXES 
been printing 
the income tax returns on one page and 


have 


protests from Washington for doing so 
on another page and people with lead 
pencils in the subway are studying the 
lists to find out intimate facts of their 
neighbors and of people 


other they 


know. No fiction story ever was read 
It has been “apple 
ior the curious; annoyance for 


with keener interest. 
sauce” 
those whose privacy has been invaded. 

Many ago William Randolph 
Hearst learned that girls working in the 


years 


shops and factories were captivated by 
reading about personal details of the 
lives of royalties and members of the 


Four Hundred. There are girls in the 
F. W. Woolworth Five and Ten Cent 
Stores who can pass a better examina- 
tion as to who are the husbands of the 
Queen of Rumania 
than can some of the crowd that goes 


daughters of the 


to Ralm Beach in February, and as for 
keeping track of the Goulds they find 
that easy, too; and so Hearst and his 
kind built up great 
by pandering to this curiosity of the hall 
room tenants through printing the gos- 
sip of those at the other end of the 
Years before that 
Jean Libbey, who died the other day; 
Bertha M. 
learned that the best 


have circulations 


social scale. Laura 


Clay and other novelists 
way to write a 
fiction seller was to have heroes from 
the purple, even though the heroine came 
from the humble people. And that is 
why the Broadway theatrical managers 
prefer to recruit their lists of characters 
from the nobility or at least from a 
Island knowing 


that the women who crowd the theatre 


Long country home, 
will be a hundred times more interested 
than if the cast represented tenement 
house characters. 

This philosophy is again corroborated 
hy the interest manifested by even the 
most lowly worker in the income tax re- 
turns. 

Insurance brokers and agents are 
reading the returns from a_ different 
angle—from the same point of view as 
does the bond salesman. They want to 
incomes whom 
whom they 
had not suspected were men of wealth. 
And_ interesting observations 
sulted. 


know who have large 


they have overlooked, or 


have re- 


Tt develops that lawyers are making 
much larger incomes than has generally 
been around 
the six figures (one member of that fra- 
ternity paid $279,226), and undoubtedly 
reaching surprisingly high 
Actors, once looked down upon 


supposed. Some are up 


fees are 
levels. 
as irresponsible and_ shiftless members 
of the community, are paying very high 
taxes. One comedian sent a check for 
more than $40,000 to the government, 
while the tax return of Douglas Fair- 
hanks equaled that of about two dozen 
insurance company 
toonists are another favored class and 


executives. Car 


several of them have incomes of at least 
$100,000 a vear. The professional writers 
are earning a lot through the = syndi- 
cates, while even the column conductors 
of the newspapers and the dramatic 
critics are regarded as having incomes 
high enough to warrant the publication 
of their tax returns. Twenty years ago 
the average column conductor was happy 
if he got $40 a week. Now, it develops 
that Heywood Broun, column conductor 
of the New York “World” and dramatic 
editor of that paper, paid a larger in- 
come tax than Herbert Swope, executive 
editor of the “World,” his boss. The 
publishers, however, are not so fortunate 
as the writers as one of the best known 
in New York paid an 
$116. 

Evidently, current ideas of 
earned by the different classes must be 
revised. 


income tax of 


incomes 





CONSIDER COMMISSIONS 
At a meeting of casualty and surety 
companies writing taxicab bond and 
liability insurance this week in New 
Yor it was proposed to limit the com- 
mission rate on this class of business to 
5 per cent. 








The Human Side of Insurance 
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SNAPPED AT SEASHORE 


Mrs. F. Richardson F. Norie-Miller 
F. Norie-Miller, general manager of 
the General Accident of Perth, who is now 
in this country with the chairman of the 
board, Dr. William Low, and one of the 
General’s directors, Major General Sir John 
Hanbury Williams, has made thirty-five 
different trips to this country and the Gen- 
cral’s representatives over here hope it will 
not be his last. They presented the United 
States office with a handsome painting of 
the general manager during the recent 
dedication ceremonies of the new  eleven- 
story building of the company in Phila 
delphia. The general manager has been 
with the company miore than forty vears, 
but is exceedingly youthful and spirited in 
manner. While with the General’s party in 
Atlantic City last week, Mr. Norie-Miller 
was photographed on the boardwalk with 
Mrs. Frederick Richardson, the talented and 
beautiful wife of the United States man- 
ager of the company. This snap, taken by 
Ambrose Ryder, is reproduced herewith. 
* * * 


Carroll Frey, of the publication de 
partment of the Penn Mutual Life, is 
author of a biography of the writings of 
H. LL. Mencken, master American satirist 
and co-editor with George Jean Nathan of 
“The American Mercury.” The book, an 
artistic production in binding, printing and 
illustration, is from the press of the 
Centaur Book Shop, Philadelphia. 

* ok Ok 


John A. Payne, Jr., has been appointed 
general agent of the Hartford Live Stock 


General Agents Discuss Whole Life Policies. 


Many of the leading general agents and 
agency managers of New York City met 
at the Merchants’ Association in the Wool- 
worth Building yesterday noon to discuss 
a contract issued by several companies and 
which for the purpose of the discussion 
“Whole Life Policy With 


Half Premiums For The First Five Years.” 


was termed 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York had appointed a committee to 
study this policy and to make a report on 
their findings to the executive committee, 
the committee meeting half an hour be- 
fore the larger meeting. On the committee 
are Sheppard Homans, Prosser & Homans, 
Equitable; Julian S. Myrick, Ives & 
Myrick, Mutual Life; Lawrence Priddy, 
New York Life; Orra S. Rogers, Phoenix 
Mutual; Edward J. Sisley, Travelers, and 
Graham C. Wells, Provident Mutual. 

The committee considers that the issu- 


Insurance Company, with headquarters 
at Union Stock Yards, Cincinnati. 
and will specialize in insurance on race- 
horses, trotters, pacers, riding and driv- 
ing horses and polo ponies. He suc- 
ceeds his father, who died recently after 
many years of valuable service for the 
Hartford. Mr. Payne, Jr., attended 
Williams College, the Cincinnati Law 
School and Columbia University. He 
was with the First Ohio Cavalry on the 
Texas border in 1916, and with the 136th 
artillery of the 37th Division in France 
in 1917 and 1918. He has been assistant 
manager in the Chicago office of the 
Fleischmann Company, and the presi- 
dent and manager of the Standard Bak- 
eries Company. He is a member of the 
Thoroughbred Horsemen’s Asssociation. 


Alexander Macdonald, president of the 
Great-West Life of Winnipeg, will be 
eighty-one years old in November, vet 
he seems to be as vigorous as ever. He 
Was a pioneer in the Canadian West 
fifty years ago. His health is unim- 
paired today and he has the same zest 
for his chief interest, which is the Great- 
West Life. 

F. L. Patton, assistant general manager 
of the Dominion Bank of Canada, has 
been clected a director of the Great- 
West Life of Winnipeg. 


xk *k x 


Wm. C. Hammerton, late of the 
Toronto and Niagara Power Company, 
has joined the General Accident of 
Canada as inspector of electrical ma- 
chinery. This makes three experts the 
General Accident has now at work in- 
specting machinery and providing com- 
petent service to holders of the com- 
pany’s electrical machinery insurance 
policies in the Dominion. 

*k ok + 


J. M. Jamison, assistant secretary and 
actuary of the Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burgh, is one of the group of home of- 
fice executives who have been with the 
company from the beginning. He is 
largely responsible for all new policy 
issues, the disability clause and premium 
rates. 

Mrs. E. D. Evans, daughter of Presi- 
dent Haley Fiske of the Metropolitan 
Life, has presented to the Metropolitan 
sanatorium at Mount McGregor a shrine 
of the Virgin Mary to be erected in the 
chapel of the sanatorium. 

kk Ok 


J. K. Macdonald, president of the Con- 
federation Life, is the dean of life in- 
surance men in Canada. On October 12 
he celebrated his 87th birthday. 


ance of policies of this type will have a 
disturbing influence upon the life insurance 
business and hence called the meeting to 
get a more widespread point of view. 
Some agents have complained that if the 
Whole Life policy of the kind under re- 
view commands a sweeping popularity it 
will make a big cut in the income of agents. 

It is understood that the committee got 
in touch with at least two companies which 
are issuing this contract with a view of 
asking the companies if they would dis- 
continue writing the contract; in other 
words, withdraw it. 





ALSO ON TAX LIST 
Additional income tax returns printed 
py daily papers on Wednesday morning 
included the names of Darwin P. 
Kingsley, president of New York 
Life; Edward D. Duffield, president ot 


The Prudential; David Rumsey, insur- 
ance lawyer; William H. Hotchkiss, in- 
surance lawyer; Kimball C. Atwood, Pre- 
ferred Accident; Lawrence Priddy, New 
York Life agent, and W. R. Coe, broker. 
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Complete Text of 
Lloyd’s Trust Deed 


AN EXTRAORDINARY DOCUMENT 


Clause No. 8 of Pasteur Interest; Deed 
Made Public Recently 
in a Lawsuit 





London, Oct. 15.—One of the most in- 
teresting sidelights in the Harrison case 
was the publication of the Lloyd’s Trust 
Deed. Clause 8 is of particular interest 
and reads as follows: 

“Nothing herein or in the trusts 
herein declared shall confer on any 
policy holder or other person or per- 
sons whatsoever having or alleging 
any claim or demand against any of 
the Names whether in respect of the 
matters mentioned in Clause 1 hereof 
or otherwise any right title or equity 
whatsoever to participate in the 
Trust Fund or to have any payment 
made to him thereout or any account 
rendered to him thereof or to en- 
quire into or call in question the 
administration of the trusts.” 

This is the text of the trust deed: 

Approved by the Beard of Trade, under heads 
(B) and (C) 2 (a) of the 8th schedule to the 
Assurance Companies Act, 1909. 

This indenture made the 
Between 

of the second part 

of the fourth part 

of the sixth part 
and the Society incorporated under the name 
of “Lloyd’s” (hereinafter called ‘‘Lloyd’s’”) of 
the part Whereas (a) All the parties 
hereto other than Lloyd’s (hereinafter collec- 
tively called “the Names”) are underwriting 
poate in of Lloyd’s and underwrite there in 
association but not in partnership with each 
other. (b) The underwriting for the Names 
is at present conducted and managed by the 
said : , who is himself one of the 
Names and is hereinafter called “the Agent” (c) 
All the Names consider that the underwriting 
of all of them in respect of fire insurance and 
accident insurance and also of any classes of 
insurance business for which special require- 
ments are not laid down in the eighth schedule 
to the Assurance Companies Act 1909 could 
be more advantageously carried on if the pre- 
miums and other monies now belonging and 
payable and hereafter to become payable to 
each of them in connection therewith were made 
subject to the trusts and powers hereinafter 
declared (d) Each of the Names has accordingly 
agreed with the others of them and with each 
of such others to execute these presents in 
consideration of the same being also executed 
by such others Now Therefore in pursuance of 
the said agreement and for the consideration 
and purposes aforesaid it is hereby agreed and 


declared by and between the parties as follows, 
viz. 


day of 191 
of the first part 
of the third part 
of the fifth part 


1. Each of the Names hereby agrees with 
the others of them that with each of such 
others and with Lloyd’s and hereby declares 
that all pr and other monies whatsoever 
now belonging or payable or hereafter at any 
time during the continuance of the trusts hereby 
constituted to become payable to him in con- 
nection with his underwriting business at 
Lloyd’s (other than life assurance employers 
pe insurance and bond investment  busi- 
ness) and all investments now or hereafter for 
the time being representing any such premiums 
or other monies (all which premiums monies and 
investments are hereinafter collectively called 
“the Trust Fund’’) are and shal’ be (by whom- 
soever and in whatever names the same respec- 
tively are now held or stand or shall hereafter 
at any time be held or stand) held upon trust 
and be exclusively available for the payments 

any losses claims returns of premiums rein- 
surance premiums and other outgoings now 
payable or at any time hereafter to become 
payable in connection with his said busi 


being be held or stand may either themselves 
apply the same or any part or parts thereof 
for any of the purposes mentioned in Clause 1 
hereof or may at their absolute discretion pay 
the same to the Agent for the purpose of the 
same being so applied without any liability on 
the part of the Trustees (other than the Agent) 
to see to any such application or for any mis- 
applicatign thereof. 

5. The Trustees may accept as sufficient and 
act upon and give effect to the statement of 
the Agent as to what sums are from time to 
time required to be paid out of the Trust Fund 
for any of the purposes mentioned in Clause 
1 hereof without requiring the accuracy of any 
such statement to be further verified and the 
Trustees shall not under any circumstances be 
under any liability for acting upon or giving 
effect to or paying over or withdrawing or trans 
ferring any money or investments on the basis 
of any such statement without requiring any 
verification thereof. The trustees however may 
if in their absolute discretion they shall think 
fit require any such statement to be verified in 
such manner as they may think fit but they 
shall not under any circumstances be under any 
obligation to do so. 

6. Any part of the Trust Fund of any of the 
Names which may from time to time be de- 
posited or invested may be deposited with any 
such bank or discount house or invested in 
any such stocks shares funds or securities (in 
cluding bearer securities) or in any such man 
ner as may be (either generally or in any 
particular case) arranged between the Name and 
the Agent and the Trustees may at any time 
vary the deposits and investments and_ shall 
at the request of the Agent withdraw or realize 
any deposit or investment for any of the pur- 
poses mentioned in Clause 1 hereof. Any monies 
held and any deposits or investments made on 
behz af of any of the Names may be held de- 
posited or invested with any monies held or 
any deposits or investments made on_ behalf 
of the other Names or any of them without 
keeping the monies deposits and investments 
of any Name separate from those of any other 
Name 20a) Names. 


7. All interest and dividends from time to 
time accruing on the deposits and investments 
of any Name shall be paid to the Agent to be 
applied by him as may be arranged between 
him and the Name. But the Trustees (other 
that the (Agent) shall not be required to see to 
the application thereof. 

8. Nothing herein or in the trusts herein 
declared shall confer on any policyholder or 
other person or persons whatsoever having or 
alleging any claim or demand against any of 
the Names whether in respect of the matters 
mentioned in Clause 1 hereof or otherwise any 
right title or equity whatsoever to participate 
in the Trust Fund or to have any payment 
made to him thereout or any account rendered 
to him thereof or to enquire into or call in ques- 
tion the administration of the trust. 

9. Should any of the Names die or cease to 
underwrite in association with the other Names 
the trusts hereby constituted shall nevertheless 
continue to subsist as regards the survival or 
continuing Names and shall also continue to 
subsist for the winding up of the underwriting 
business of the deceased or retiring Name until 
the expiry of four years from the date of the 
death or retirement unless the same shall be 
previously revoked and determined by the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s in virtue of Clause 13 hereof. 

10. Nething herein contained shall constitute 
any partnership between any of the Names the 
underwriting business of each of them being 
carried on for his own sole and _ separate 
account. 

11. These presents and the trusts being con 
stituted and all the provisions herein contained 
shall relate and apply only to the underwriting 
business as hereinbefore defined carried on at 
Lloyd’s by each of the Names in association 
with the other Names for the time being and 
not to any underwriting business of any of 
the classes hereinbefore expressly excluded nor 
to any other underwriting business which any 
of them may now or hereafter carry on at 
Lloyd’s or elsewhere. 

12. If any difference shall at any time arise 
between the Trustees and any of the Names on 
their respective executors administrators — or 
assigns or between the Trustees and the Agent 
relating to the trusts hereby constituted or the 
administration thereof or anything connected 
therewith or if the Trustees shall at any time 
feel any doubt or difficulty in administering the 
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said trusts it shall be an absolute protection to 
the Trustees against all claims «nd demands 
whatsoever by the Name his executors admin 
istrators and assigns or by the Agent or by 
any other person that in the case of any acts 
or things already done or omitted by — the 
Trustecs the Committee of Lloyd’s shall approve 
of such act or thing having been so done or 
omitted and that in the case of any act or 
thing intended to be done wv omitted the 
Committee of Lloyd’s shall approve of any such 
intended act or omission and it shall not be 
necessary for the Committee of Lloyd’s to give 
any reason for any such approval. Provided 
that this Clause is only for the protection of 
the Trustees and shall not be construed to 
impose any obligation on them to apply for any 
such approval of the Committee of Lloyd's nor 
shall they be under any liability for omitting 
to do so, 

13. The Committee of Lloyd’s may from time 
to time either at the request of any of the 
Names his executors administrators or assigns 
ov at the request of the Agent revoke and de 
termine (as regards either all or any one or 
more of the Names) the trusts hereby consti 
tuted or vary or modify all or any of the said 
trusts or any of the provisions hereof (cither as 
regards all or any one or more of the Names) 
in such manner as they shall think fit. 

14. The sat may at any 
time or times introduce any new N ime or 
Names to underwrite in association with the 
Names for the time being but upon his intro 
ducing any such new Name or Names he shall 
procure him or them to accede to these presents 
by an instrument under seal and thereupon 
these presents shall be read and construed as if 
such new Name or Names had from the date of 





other than as aforesaid (hereinafter called “the 
business”) and/or for the payment of any 
expenses whatsoever from time to time incurred 
pod <> sae with the business (including any 

commisssion or other remuneration pay- 
met _by him to the Agent or to any other per- 
son in connection with the conduct or winding- 
up of the business) and/or in the payment to 
himself of the profits of the business. 

2. Subject to the aforesaid trusts hereof and 
in particular to the provisions of Clause 9 hereof 
the Trust Fund of each of the Names shall 
be held in trust for the Name his executors 
administrators and assigns. 

3. Each of the Names hereby agrees with the 
others of them and with Lloyd's that all invest- 
ments for the time being oi traconsene any part 
of the Trust Fund shall be by or stand in 
the names of not less than two Trustees one 
of whom shall be the Agent or other the person 
having for the time being the conduct or wind - 
ing up of the business (which other person is 
hereinafter included in the expression “the 
Agent’’). 

4. The person or persons (hereinafter called 
“the Trustees”) by whom or in whose name 
or names the Trust Fund or any of the Names 
or any part or parts thereof may for the time 
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PREMIUM RESERVE - - 
OTHER LIABILITIES - : 
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J. A. KELSEY, Gen. Agent 





Marine and Fire Insurance Company, Limited 
1923 


Statement December 31, 


U. S. FIRE BRANCH—45 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 


$6,054,621.08 
1,321,825.27 
628,951.77 

-  4,103,844.04 


G. Z. DAY, Asst. Gen. Agent 





his or their accession become a party or parties 
hereto 

15. It is hereby ex ssly agreed and declared 
that if and so far as any of the trusts powers 
or provisions of these presents are inconsistent 
with any other agreement between the Names 
or any of them and the Agent or hetween any 
of the Names “inter se” with reference to the 
conduct or winding-up of the business of the 
Names or of any of them or with reference to 
any such premiums monies or investments as 
aloresaid then and in every such case every 
such other agreement shall so far as it may 
be inconsistent with any of the terms of these 
presents be deemed cancelled and suspended by 


these jnesents so that in every such case of 
inconsistency Gf any) the provisions of these 
presents shall prevail and have full effect but 
save as aforesaid nothing herein contained shall 


prejudice alter or affect any agreement relating 
to the business of any of the Names to the 
intent that except so far as is necessary to give 
full effect to all the trusts powers and provisions 
of these presents every such agreement as last 
aforesaid shall continue in full force. 

In Witness whereof the Corporate Seal of 
|ioyd’s has been hereunto affixed and the other 
parties hereto have hereunto set their respective 
hands and seals the day and year first above 
written 

The Corporate Seal of Lloyd’s was hereunto 
tffixed in the presence of 

Secretary of Lloyd’s. 


NEW AD MANAGER 


D. J. Buckingham, Now With Adver- 
tising Agency, Goes With Spring- 
field F. & M. January 1 
I). J. Buckingham has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Springfield 
Kk. & M. and he was at the Insurance 
Advertising Conference in Pittsburgh 
this week, looking for atmosphere and 
meeting the other advertising managers. 
He is now with an advertising agency 
in Springfield, but will join the Spring 
field I’. & M. the first of the year. Mr. 
Buckingham wrote the copy for the 
seventy-fifth anniversary series of the 
Springfield, published in the trade papers 
and which attracted favorable attention 

throughout the business. 


c. L. PURDIN HONORED 
Charles L. Purdin, assistant manager 
of the Liverpool & London & Globe, has 
been elected president of the Insurance 
Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Association of 


New York. 
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Justice in Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 1) 


company detectives and 
investigators on one 


arson bureau 
hand and the 
ing” making money out of fires on the 
other. 
Philadelphians Complacent 

The good citizens of Philadelphia 
watched th struggle placidly enough 
bail thrown up their hands in 
esignati n, feeling helpless as chapter 
fter chapter of crime and graft was 
unfold a 

The Warehouse Fire of October, 1922 
And then came the fatal warehouse 
fire in North American street in Oc- 
tober, 1922, at which Firemen Patrick 
Murray, Albert Fisher, Thomas Gallo- 
way and Edward Paxon, four brave 
men, were burned to death. They had 
heen trapped in an elevator as the 
electrical company had turned off the 


S many 


nt in the warehouse when _ it 
learned of the fire. 

This fatality aroused the indignation 
of the city. Philadelphia finally became 
awake. There was a demand in the 
newspapers and other quarters that the 

lilty be punished. 


At first an attempt was made to quiet 


is case as the others had been quieted 
; not until seven months after 
the fire t! it three men were held by 
the coroner on second degree murder 
charge ind later were indicted by the 
Grand Jury. 

In almost any other city in the coun- 
try these indictments in the face of an 
mitraged communitv would have been 
followed up. Not so in Philadelphia. The 
ire still unsentenced. The case has 
ipparently been most effectively “put 

vay in camphor.” And that despite the 
ict that the foreman of the jury, John 
C. Allen, said: “From the evidence pro- 

diy gree and find that the four 
iremen lost their lives from burns and 
at the warehouse fire.* * * 
Tt has been clearly shown that a con- 
siracy existed to burn the building and 


+} 


ind it wa 


c 


uffocation 


profit thereby, and these men (men- 
tioning their names) should be held for 
action of the grand jury.” “The United 
State’ Review” which did good work in 
fighting arson, printed the Rogues’ Gal- 
lery pictures of the prisoners while 
other papers printed a lot about it and 
demanded justice. 

3ut nothing has been done. The in- 
dictments have not been followed up. 
Insurance men are smiling cynically and 
would be surprised if anything further 
happened. They do not blame General 
sutler. Undoubtedly he would gladly 
lend a hand personally in stringing up 
the arsonists on a Philadelphia corner 
lamp. They have nothing but praise for 
George W. Elliott, his assistant, the 
former Fire Marshal of Philadelphia, a 
most competent official, but the case is 
out of the hands of Butler and Elliott. 
It is up to the courts. 

In the meantime, they are still send- 
ing men to jail in Philadelphia for minor 
offenses, including beer drinking. 





AUTO RATE MAKERS MEET 


The Actuarial and Forms Committee 
of the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Conference met this week at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania to report on changes 
in auto rates for 1925. C. R. Pitcher, 
chairman, presided. Among those pres- 
ent were D. FE. Kessler and C. C. Wright, 
San Francisco; H. A. Miller, J. D. Vail, 
and FE. L. Richards, Chicago; S. Y. 
Tupper, Jr., and Claude Patterson, At- 
lanta; J. V. Fothergill and R. I. Cat- 
lin, Hartford, and C. M. Campbell, Phila- 
delphia,. 


ye. oe & co. MOVES 

F. C. Calkins & Co., general agents 
for Florida for a large group of com- 
panies, have moved their offices from 
the Bishee 3uilding to the Byrne Build- 
ing, 123%4 Main Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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NEWARK SOCIETY ELECTS 


W. Y. Young Made Manager to Carry 
Limitation Agreement Into Effect; 
C. W. Bailey President 





The Fire Insurance Society of Newark, 
Tuesday, elected officers under the new 
agency limitation agreement who are to 
put the plan into operation. The officers 
are: President, C. Weston Bailey, presi- 
dent of the American of Newark; vice- 


president, Frederick C. White, vice-presi- 
dent of the Hartford Fire; secretary- 
manager, William Y. Young; treasurer, 
Miss Harriet M. Pearson. 

Members of the executive committee, 


for three years: C. W. 
sett, president of the Firemen’s; A. 
Monroe, president of the Newark Fire. 
For two years: PB. M. Culver, vice-presi- 
dent of the Niagara; Thomas M. Ander- 
son, manager of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe; H. S. Poole, secretary of the 


Bailey; Neal Bas- 


Home. For one year: 
liam Quaid, secretary of the Continent: ul, 
and If. G. Krueger, assistant secretary of 
the United States Fire. 

Mr. Young, the new manager, upon 
whose shoulders will fall the chief re- 
sponsibility for directing the operation of 
the new agreement, has been a_ special 
agent in the Eastern ficld for twenty years. 
He is now New Jersey special for th: 
Tire Association of Philadelphia, and also 
president of the Underwriters’ Association 
of the middle department. Fle will take 
office on December 1 as the salaried 
manager. 


F. C. White; Wil- 





STEVENSON WITH YORKSHIRE 

James R. Stevenson has been appointed 
state agent in Michigan and Indiana for 
the Yorkshire, with headquarters in Detroit. 
For a number of years Mr. Stevenson has 
had local agency experience in Indiana, and 
for the last two years was state agent in 
IHinois for the Westchester. 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Orgamized 1855 


Statement Janwary 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ....... *$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


other liabilities 8,181,979.10 
Net Surplus... *3,501,619.22 
i. $14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


*As changed April, 1824. 








Henry M. Gratz, Preeident 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres 

John K Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Walte Biren, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaughan, 


A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


THE 
Girard F.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organised 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
| Pere $1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 2,949,8654.39 


Net Surplus.... 1,075,257.08 
Total ... . -$5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Sur>/us, 
$2,075,257.03 








Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pree. and Treas. 
Walte Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Haseinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


TNSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 


Organized 1854 





y 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........ $ 600,900.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,208,445 .09 
865,373.96 





, eerrer $3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 














H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Walte Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organized 1866 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
CORUAL 60006 si0c $1,000,000.00 


Reserve 
ance 


MY Seacrest ciao 


Net Surplus 


2,938,245 94 
-1,819,295.35 


TO vcswsncel $4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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October 31, 1924 
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—_— Senainn Of 
Insurance Ad Men 


CONVENTION IN PITTSBURGH 
Discuss Wide Variety of Topics, Rang- 
ing from Novelties and Literature 
to Advertising 


The insurance ad men who attended 
their annual convention in Pittsburgh this 
week are something more than ad men. 
lf they had nothing to do but to supervise 
newspaper, trade paper and magazine copy 
there would be no need of a convention, 
as the scope of discussion would be too 
limited, but their departments are very 
closely correlated with the sales promotion 
department of companies. It will, there- 
fore, immediately be seen that there is 
almost an endless chain of subjects on 
which information can be exchanged. 

Some companies have given away tens 
of thousands of lead pencils and other 
novelties. Are they paying the right price 
for them and are they buying the right 
kind? Are blotters a waste of money or 
are they an asset? Should an insurance 
company have its own printing plant? 
What kind of men make good advertising 
men and what kind make good assistants 
and where are the companies to get them? 
What should go into the house organ and 
what should be left out? 


All Divisions of Insurance Represented 


It is because of the prevalence of such 
questions that the Insurance Advertising 
Conference was formed and held its third 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh this week. 
It is one of the few national organizations 
where fire, life and casualty men have 
found a lot in common and can meet suc- 
cessfully under one roof. The attendance 
at Pittsburgh was more than eighty. The 
men attending have various titles. ‘The 
leaders of the movement are advertising 
managers, sales promotion managers, man 
agers of the publication departments or 
managers of publicity. In some cases they 
came from newspaper offices, some from 
advertising agencies, some from advertis- 
ing or production departments of large 
corporations which have had nothing to do 
with insurance production, and in a few 
cases they are men trained in the companies 
having started at the bottom in other de 
partments than that of which they are now 
the head. Most of them are young; all 
of them are enthusiastic. both large and 
small companies were represented. In fact, 
the manager of publication of the largest 
company in the country attended the con- 
vention and took an active part in it. He 
is Luther B. Little, the dean of the insur 
ance advertising men of the country. Mr. 
Little had the good fortune a short time 
ago to be assigned to run the printing 
plant of the Metropolitan Life for one 
month. It is certainly the largest plant 
in the insurance business and one of the 
largest in the world, occupying a number 
of acres in Long Island City. At one 
stage of the proceedings at Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Little answered questions about printing 
and as the Metropolitan has almost seventy 
presses, including multicolor machines, the 
talk was unusually interesting. Sometimes 
it is necessary for the Metropolitan to 
print a million copies of a pamphlet. 


House Organs and Agents’ Publications 


The talk on house organs was informa- 
tive, the subject being led by E. L. Sullivan 


of the Home. The Home, among other 
things, prints “News From Home,” an 
agency publication, as well as another 


periodical which is aimed to interest the 
office building force of the Home and asso- 
ciated companies, which include the Frank- 
lin and City of New York. Mr. Sullivan 
said that the bulk of the material for 
“News From Home” originated out in the 
field and that the principal job of the 
editor was to marshal the ideas which 
poured in from the local agencies and give 
them the proper make-up and display. In 


Insurance Advertising Conference 





the first issue of “News From Home,” a 
call was printed for material and the agents 
sent in enough to keep the publication 
going for several months. They print very 
tew personalities of people from the home 
office and none of the two and three line 
paragraph type dealing with social angles. 

Mr. Sullivan was followed by Advertis- 
ing Manager Chapman of the Ohio Farm- 
ers, who gets out the “Broadcaster,” a 
unique publication that is read by the home 
office personnel, local and special agents. 
Mr. Chapman said the idea originated with 
girls in the office at Leroy who turned 
editors to interest themselves and the other 
clerks. As a lark they sent the paper to 
the friends among the agency force and 
these agents insisted upon being put on 
the regular mailing list. ‘he paper devel- 
oped into a very informative and unique 
proposition, 


Keep Close Check on Literary Material’s 
Effectiveness 


Arthur H, Reddall, advertising manager 
ot the Equitable, discussed pamphlets and 
filiers. Jie said that a close check was 
kept on them and there was an accurate 
reaction from the agency force telling 
which were effective and which were not. 
An cliective talk on direct mail folders 
and other enclosures was made by Chauncey 
S. S. Miller of the North British & Mer- 
cantile companies. He is a strong advo- 
cate of agencies putting a piece ot litera- 
ture in the mail with each letter. He even 
said that an agent would make no mistake 
lll inserting a picce of insurance literature 
in an cnvelope addressed to a tax collector 
when he pays his tax. ‘Kevenue men buy 
insurance as weil as every one else does,” 
he said. 

At the first day session there was a 
luncheon at which the John M. Holcombe 
silver cup trophy was awarded to the 
Metropolitan Lite for its public weltare 
advertising. ‘The proceedings at the con- 
ference ol interest to life insurance men 
will be found in the life department of 
the paper. 


RAPS SALES LETTERS 
John Howie Wright of “Postage” Finds 
Human Interest Lacking in Docu- 
ments From Insurance Companies 


\t the Tuesday session of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference this week, 
bt. Kk. ‘Taylor of the American of Newark 
presided. Lhe very interesting address of 
l‘ostmaster O'( aiiaen ol Nashville, on 
‘Uncle Sam Stimulates Fire Insurance 
Sales” was read by R. C. Braun of Re- 
hance Life of Pittsburgh. This was fol- 
lowed by an address entitled, “Letters,” 
by John Howie Wright, editor of 
“Postage”. He opened up with the frank 
tatement: “L carry $350,000 of fire in- 
surance but | don’t know the names of 
any of the companies, neither do any 
ol them write me or try to keep me sold 
on the value of fire insurance which I 
carry with them.” He made an appeal 
for the use of the human interest letter, 
saying that most of the sales letters he 
received lacked this quality. In his opin- 
ion 95 per cent. of all letters failed to 
produce results and that 50 per cent of 
all form letters are not read. Ten per 
cent. reach the stage where the man hesi- 
tates on the brink and 5 per cent. close 
the sale. He feels that return cards en- 
closed in sales letters are result pro- 
ducing and that the more personal the 
letter the better the result. 

Mr. Wright asked the question, “How 
many men carry all the life insurance 
they really need?” He thinks that there 
would be a great deal more life insur- 
ance sold if the agent would con- 
stantly anticipate his customers needs. 
The aggresive salesman can do this by 
the means of letters, keeping in touch 
with his customer on the anniversary of 
his birthday, his wedding day and upon 
the birth of a child. Each event requires 
additional insurance and they should be 
sold immediately. 


Question Box Result 
In Pittsburgh Meeting 


SUMMARY OF AD MEN’S VIEWS 


Queries About Envelope Sizes, Postage 
Stamps, Printing, Rate Uniformity 
and Other Points 


One of the features of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference in Pittsburgh this 
week was an open forum discussion with 
C. S. S. Miller of the North British & 
Mercantile, in the chair. Some of the 
questions and answers follow: 

©. Are odd-sized booklets acceptable to 
agents for use in soliciting? 

A. ‘They are not so result-producing as 
uniform-sized material, 

(J. What value is it for a fire or casualty 
company to advertise in a trade paper 
which accepts copy from reciprocals or 
mutuals or both? 

A. The value of the news columns is 
the main thing, but such advertising is 
disconcerting to the readers. 

Q. How should a trade paper be handled 
which has different rates for the same- 
sized space? 

A. Members of Conferences 
have the rates of all papers. These should 
be studied with common sense. Some trade 
papers have long time contracts entered 
into years ago, where it is difficult to keep 
on changing the rates, but when two ad- 
vertisers enter the columns at the same 
time there should be no discrimination or 
favoritism, 


should 


©. Are life insurance companies using 
Direct Mail in order to prevent policy 
lapsation ? 

/.. Some companies utilize the premium 
receipts, sending with them different types 
of literature, find that not only does direct 
mail help in conserving business, but it 
affords opportunities for new leads. Some 
companies start a regular barrage of liter- 
ature when a policy lapses. These prove 
very effective. 

Q. Is it well to repeat an advertise- 
ment if it pulls? 


A. It all depends. Some took position 
that it is best to change advertising copy. 
Others felt that repetition drives the point 
home. 

©. In mailing letters under first-class 
postage to direct consumers do you think 
it necessary to use plain envelopes, or place 
the name of company on envelopes? 

A. One manager said he had good re- 
sults with plain envelopes, addressing en- 
velope in ink and putting sealing wax on 
back. He sent letter to house instead of 
office and everybody’s curiosity in the home 
is aroused, 

(). Is a one-cent stamp as effective as 
a two-cent stamp on direct mail selling 
matter ? 


A. No. 


Q. How can mailing lists be obtained 
for Direct Mail? 

A. Chamber of Commerce lists, Rotary 
Club lists, charity drive lists, etc. 

Q. Does it pay to imprint agent’s name 
on folders? 

A. No indiscriminate printing of agents’ 
names. Majority of opinion was for im- 
printing in cases where agents reciprocated. 

©. How do advertising managers per- 
suade their executives that the more mod- 
ern methods of advertising are worth 
while? 

A. By not getting cold feet; by demon- 
strating that companies growing the fast- 
est are the most up-to-date and progressive 
advertisers. 

©. Have the advertising departments 
sold themselves to the underwriting depart- 
ments? 


A. Yes, as is proven by the larger num- 


Brearley and Palmer 
Visit To England 


AD CONVENTION © IMPRESSIONS 


“Will Not Be Long ma Delese They Show 
Us Something,” Says Philadelphia 
Man; Message From England 


Clarence Palmer, advertising manager 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America; and Harry C. Brearley, presi- 
dent of the Brearley Service Organiza- 
tion, which handles the advertising ot 
the Glens Falls and independence In- 
demnity, both attended the recent Inter- 
national Advertising Convention in Eng- 
land, and they told the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conierence this week oi their im- 
pressions. 

Mr. Palmer said that he found a gen- 
uine interest in the British insurance ad- 
vertising section with an attendance of 
more than seventy-five in the morning 
and more than one hundred in the aiter- 
noon. ‘The Americans were most cordially 
welcomed everywhere, the hospitality be- 
ing irom the heart. In his opinion, 
there is a growing interest in advertis- 
ing in Great Britain. They take matters 
more quietly over there, but a lot is ac- 
complished. ‘There is not the co-op- 
eration in Great Britain with agents rela- 
tive to publicity that there is in this 
country, the company having to do it all. 
Most oi the advertising is confined to 
circular matter, newspaper advertising 
not coming into its own yet. The Amer- 
ican advertising methods are being 
closely studied, and, concluded Mr. 
Palmer, “1 do not think it will be long 
before they show us something.” 


Mr. Brearley’s Talk 


Mr. Brearley also told how much he 
had been impressed by what he had seen 
and heard abroad. He explamed that 
advertising and other questions are ap- 
proached irom diiterent angles in Great 
Britain than here. The British are 
mighty good business men and very 
clear-headed. ‘They are working out an 
advertising conscience which is bound 
to develop in most interesting iashion. 
The British are keen on the sense of 
brotherhood and “sincerely desire to be 
with us and of us in co-operation.” 


A Message from England 


Vincent Lewis, secretary of the Brit- 
ish Insurance Section of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Convention (recently 
held in England), and B. Smither, chair- 
man of the British insurance section, 
could not attend the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion, but sent letters expressing their co- 
operation in the cementing of British- 
American insurance advertising relations. 
Mr. Lewis said in part: 

“Having regard for the interest 
aroused in insurance circles in this coun- 
try the committee, which is still in being, 
is taking active measures towards the 
creation of a permanent body to corres- 
pond, as far as possible, with the Insur- 
ance Conference of America on your 
side. 

“If and when such an organization is 
in existence we shall, of course, feel in 
a better position to viata activities 





bers of advertising departments. However, 
the idea has not gone over universally as 
there are still a considerable number of 
companies who group their advertising de- 
partments with others; sometimes place it 
in a division of the company where the 
head of the division knows nothing of ad- 
vertising and is not sympathetic with it. 

Q. Does it pay to have a company 
printing plant? 

A. No unanimous opinion. In case of 
very big jobs it is better to have an inside 
plant if the work is to be done on time. 
Agreed that it is very expensive to have 
a plant if it cannot be operated 100%. 
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‘Well, John, I’m sorry, but of course you had insurance.”’ 


“Yes, Jack, I had it but for the last few months I’ve been taking a 
chance with my co-insurance clause and my insurance was not up to its 
requirements. My stock was worth approximately $190,000. Under 
the 80°, co-insurance clause I was obligated to carry $80,000 insurance; 
instead, I’ve been carrying only $40,000. I estimate my loss at $60,000. 
That means I have to stand $30,000 of it.”’ 


“But, John, I don’t understand. Why should you stand any of it?” 


“Why, Jack, it’s simple enough and fair enough, too. Under the 
terms of the co-insurance clause, I am a co-insurer with the Company 
and am obligated to stand half my loss because I was only carrying half 
as much insurance as I should. It’s hard, but it’s fair. By trying to 
save a few dollars in premiums, I’ve lost $30,000. Guess this will cure 
me. From now on, I'll play safe. And by the way, Jack, if your poli- 
cies have the co-insurance clause attached, you’d better check up right 


now and bring your insurance up to the required amount.”’ 4: — 
“T’ll do it, John, thanks, and I’ll do it right now. I can’t afford a Ph 
loss. It’s cheaper to pay the premium.” rs ag 
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Insurance 


and have a wider field to draw upon for 
the selection of delegates to your con- 
ferences. 

“I may say that we have on our files 
the names of 300 members of the insur- 
ance profession—many of whom. at- 
tended the conference in London—who 
have shown a desire to come into con- 
tact with the section for the purposes of 
learning about our movement, so that it 
would appear there is a good field avail- 
able from which to draw membership for 
the new organization. 

A Pioneer Movement 

“It is to be noted that the majority 
of those concerned in our Conference 
were not immediately engaged in the 
business of advertising as understood 
here, although interested in business 
promotion. The question of press ad- 
vertising, etc., is one that the regular in- 
surance man has little to do with so that 
our movement is largely a pioneer one 
having for object to show the insurance 
world that a mighty and comparatively 
unused instrument is at hand _ for 
popularizing insurance and_ stimulating 
the growth and development of the 
business. 

“Of course, one of the first questions 
raised is ‘Is Advertising Insurance a pay- 
ing proposition?’ The non-utilization of 
the direct appeal by the British offices 
to any extent is largely due to the doubt 
whether there is sufficient return for the 
outlay involved. 

“Fortunately, we have been able to se- 
cure useful data to meet this question. 
We have, for example, the highly suc- 
cessful results achieved by the combined 
use of national advertising and direct 
mail as judged by facts and _ figures 
which you were good enough to send 
ie * >= 

“We are not without signs that the 
insurance world on this side is awaken- 
ing to the value of more extended pub- 
licity methods, although those who make 
anything like a popular appeal are still 
very few. 

“An indication of this is shown in the 
case of the British Empire [Exhibition. 
It would have been thought that an ex- 
hibition in the heart of the Empire, at- 
tracting the attention and interest of 
the civilized world and attended by mil- 
lions of people from the two hemi- 
spheres, would have been an ideal center 
in which to draw attention to the value 
of an institution such as insurance, so 
essential to business and economic well- 
being. 

“The fact is three insurance offices 
only have to any marked extent made 
use of that wonderful advertising, i.e., 
The General Accident of Perth, The 
Lancashire & General, and The Pru- 
dential Assurance Co. * * *” 


Friendly Greetings 
_ After describing the kiosk displays ot 
The Prudential Assurance, Mr. Lewis 
concluded by saying: 
“Please convey to the members of 
your Conference our warmest greetings 
with our wishes that your Conference 


contributions to our knowledge of in- 
irance publicity useful to the profession 
» which we are proud to belong.” 





AGAINST NAMING RECEIVER 


An answer to the recent receivership 
suit filed against the American General 
{Indemnity Corporation by State Super- 
intendent of Insurance Ben. C. Hyde in 
the St. Louis Circuit Court has been 
presented to Circuit Judge Frey by coun- 
sel for Former Supreme Court Judge 
Charles G. Ravelle, receiver for the In- 
terstate Casualty, which claims to have 
purchased the assets of the American 
General. The answer contends that the 
State Insurance Department has failed 
to allege any facts sufficient to warrant 
a receiver. The answer asks, however, 
that if the court does appoint a receiver 
tor the General Indemnity it appoint 
Judge Revelle. 


Advertising Convention 


Ad Men Put Themselves 


On Grill At Banquet 


ALSO JOSH THE TRADE PRESS 








But Big Event Is Report of Clarence A. 
Palmer to Benjamin Rush on 
Trip to England 


The wits in the Insurance Advertising 
Conference turned out a clever program 
of events at the banquet in the William 
Penn Hotel on Tuesday night, nearly one 
hundred being present. All the advertis- 
ing celebrities were joshed. 

IX. L. Sullivan of the Home, was toast- 
master and the dinner started with a mock 
address of welcome from a representative 
of the mayor of Pittsburgh welcoming the 
hbanquetters. The miayor’s representative 
turned out to be C. S. S. Miller of the 
North British & Mercantile. This was 
followed by stereopticon slides burlesqu- 
ing some of the full page advertisements. 
The most amusing was a take-off on the 
advertisement ran by Edson S. Lott of 
the United States Casualty, published in a 
convention number of an insurance paper, 
consisting exclusively of the names of 
Mr. Lott and of his company in various 
sizes of type. Other ads paraphrased 
cleverly were those of the America Fore 
and the Imperial Life. 





Burlesque Trip of Ad Manager Abroad 

One of the best features of the enter- 
tainment was a report of his trip to the 
British advertising convention made to 
President Benjamin Rush of the Insurance 
Company of North America by Clarence 
A. Palmer, advertising manager of the 
company. Mr. Rush was impersonated by 
Luther B. Little of the Metropolitan Life, 
and Mr. Palmer by Thomas Mellvaine of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
The president was at his desk and the 
advertising manager came in with a long 
cigarette holder, a monocle, a Piccadilly 
accent and an expense account which, if 
stretched end to end would have reached 
from Independence Square to Bryn Mawr, 
cach item being on a separate piece of 
paper—hotel paper towel sheets. There 
were about 300 of them. After gazing at 
the expense items and at the transforma- 
tion in his advertising manager, the presi- 
dent took up two sheets and said: 

“And what’s this item?” 

“That’s ten pounds which I spent on 
sugar for my coffee in the Savoy.” 

“And what's this item?” 

“That’s ten pounds for my tea.” 

Whereupon the president took up all 
the expense sheet and biffing the advertis- 
ing manager on the head, said: 

“Well, here’s ten pounds for your cocoa.” 

One of the speakers had some fun with 
the insurance papers, pointing out their 
peculiarities and eccentricities and later 
Young E. Allison of “The Insurance 
Field,” told what he thought would happen 
to the advertising managers of the com- 
panies by the time 1950 had rolled along. 
He predicted dire fates for them. 

The biggest hit of the evening was the 
appearance of Miss Nelson, a petite singer 
who vamped a representative of THe East- 
ERN UNDERWRITER who then left the room 
for a time and returned with powder and 
rouge marks on his clothes. 

P. S. Tne Eastern UNDERWRITER has 
received an expense account from its repre- 
sentative on which appears this item: One 
suit of clothes ruined in banquet of In- 
surance Advertising Conference—$80. A 
bill for the $80 has been sent to President 
Collins of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference. 

CHANGES PHILA. AGENCIES 

The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters 
Association announces the appointment 
ot Doriss & Paist, Ltd., for the Home 
Kire & Marine and the discontinuance 
of the Henry L. Lang agency for the 
same company. 





Agents Who Advertise 
Must Do So Regularly 


PALMER’S TALK ON SUBJECT 





Spasmodic Publicity Upproductive; War- 
ren Ellis’ Discussion of Insurance 
Papers 





At the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence in Pittsburgh this week there was 
considerable discussion of public adver- 
tising such as in daily papers, magazines 
Clarence A. Palm- 
er of the Insurance Company of North 
America, took subject, “Daily 
Newspaper Advertising,” which he said 
should be consistently done or it would 


not do the agent much good. He thought 
spasmodic advertising by local agents 
was a waste of money. Daily newspaper 


and insurance press. 


for his 


advertising was becoming more im- 
portant for the agent, especially the 
agents of companies using nationally 


circulated magazine space, as a tie-up. 
Mr. Palmer said that the agents who 
expected absolute direct returns would 
be disappointed, but by keeping them- 
selves before the public through adver- 
tising they may improve their position 
as their ads showed progress and made 
it easier to win the confidence of the 
community while it was a good thing for 
solicitors. 

Mr. Palmer explained about a small 
two-inch ad of a local agent of Philadel- 
phia which had been running for five 
years. First, the agent inserted it once 
a week; then twice a week. The en- 
tire expense is about $5,000 a year. This 
particular agent could not use’ many 
words in the ad, but he had the faculty 
of telling a lot in a single line. 

Ellis on Insurance Periodicals 


Warren Ellis, publicity manager of the 
Commercial Union, discussed insurance 
trade papers. He said: “The insurance 
papers are our best friends. They go 
to our agents with favorable sugges- 
tions on how to write insurance and how 
to increase what they have _ written. 
Many of the personalities in insurance 
journalism would be a credit to any 
business.” 

Taking up the question of circulation, 
Mr. Ellis thought that insurance papers 
should furnish the advertising managers 
with all the details about it that they 
want to know. He said that if an in- 
surance paper has a circulation of 150 
in Texas or in Maryland or in New 
Hampshire or in any other state these 
facts should be in the possession of the 
advertising managers, otherwise, they 
would be working in the dark in their 
insurance advertising campaigns which 
are frequently linked with selling cam- 
paigns. He said the “Iron Age” and 
similar papers gave circulation figures. 
When in full possession of circulation 
facts the insurance companies would 
know to the exact cent how much it 
costs to reach every agent to whose at- 
tention the advertising comes. 

Mr. Ellis also made an appeal that 
there be more of a uniformity in the 
sizes of insurance publication pages. At 
the present time these are so irregular 
in shape that companies using plates are 
put to an expense that they could avoid 
if they could cut down on the number of 
the sizes. 

He gave his personal opinion that he 
favored a paper which does not split 
into different entities for the different 
classes of insurance, unless by grouping 
under one cover the paper became too 
bulky. He did not see why his advertis- 
ing in insurance papers should not be 
read by the man in all divisions, fire, life, 
casualty and marine, impossible if each 
issue of a newspaper were sent out in 
several different sections. 


Cites Advantages of 
Group Advertising 


BEFORE THE ILLINOIS AGENTS 





J. W. Longnecker, Hartford Advertising 
Manager, Enumerates Benefits 
From Such Publicity : 





Some of the many advantages of group 
advertising by insurance agents were 
described by J. W. Longnecker, adver- 
tising manager of the Hartford Fire, 
speaking Wednesday at Bloomington, 
lll, before the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Association of Insurance Agents. 
Mr. Longnecker is a strong supporter 
of the group advertising idea which is 
gaining in favor among insurance agents 
and many cities and towns have been 
making use of the Hartford Fire group 
advertising texts. He answered the 
main question in the minds of most 
agents who have not yet tried this form 
of insurance publicity, namely, what are 
the results of this group advertising? 

Following are extracts from Mr. Long- 
necker’s talk: 

“What you want, as I see it, can be 
stated in a sentence. You want an en- 
lightened public sentiment in favor of 
all kinds of insurance and for the agent 
who is qualified to give a high degree of 
service. 

“Newspaper advertising is recommend- 
ed because it is a tried and proven 
method of controlling the thoughts of a 
large number at a given time. Expe- 
rience of others has proven that as a 
means of controlling the thinking of 
people, as a builder of credit and good 
will, as a means to increase business, to 
speed acceptance, to build for the future, 
newspaper advertising has too often 
demonstrated its power to be open to 
argument. The success or failure of any 
particular advertising to do these things 
is merely the success or failure to adopt 
the force to the problem because the 
right advertising has done, is doing and 
can always do all of those things. 


Benefits of Group Advertising 


“It is coming to be an accepted prin- 
ciple of business and advertising that it 
is up to the group to cause people to 
know what need the group can meet— 
leaving it to individuals later to develop 
local contacts and to create individual 
preferences. By co-operative advertis- 
ing in a local newspaper the local agents 
of a city or a town can easily and ef- 
fectively do what might prove too heavy 
a load for the individual. Of course, if 
you advertise as a local association or 
as a group, all the members of the group 
benefit. Why not? You are consider- 
ing now the paramount need of the in- 
surance business—a better understand- 
ing. Get good will for your business 
first and it must follow as the sunshine 
follows the night that you will eventual- 
ly benefit as individuals. 

“Never before had the local agents 
been considered as a group in the prep- 
aration of an advertising campaign. It 
is one thing to write an advertisement of 
an individual agency or for a representa- 
tve of a certain company. It is easy 
enough, from an advertising copy stand- 
point, to specialize on some phase of in- 
surance agency service. When it comes 
to advertising local agents as a class, 
telling the story of men who are as im- 
portant to the business life of a com- 
munity as its doctors, its lawyers, bank- 
ers or the policeman who patrols the 
streets that becomes quite a different 
matter. 

“When it was decided to go ahead and 
offer to the insurance agents of America 
a series of advertisements that could be 
signed by the individual names of a 
large number of agents or by the name 
of a local board or association, it was 
first of all necessary to decide what in- 
surance agents did as a service to the 
public. The copy and illustration had 


to picture this work in an interesting 
manner and in a way that would cer- 
tainly attract favorable attention. It 
became increasingly important always to 
remember that the reader of a news- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Harrison of Lloyds 
Committed For Trial 


RELEASED ON $25,000 BAIL 
Auditor Tells of Financial Condition of 
Harrison and Syndicates He Worked 
With 


By A. C. Blackall 


Ihe adjourned hearing of the case 
against Stanley Knowles Harrison, at the 
instance of the Corporation of Lloyds, 
for converting to his own use as trus- 
tee under various agreements, sums 
amounting to $18,845, was held at the 
Lord Mayor’s Court (London) on Octo- 
ber 13 and 16. 

. Howard Head (lutcher, Head & 
Co.), said that his firm was one of the 
auditors on the panel of Lloyd’s. For 
some years the firm had been selected 
by the defendant to audit the books of 
the various syndicates for which he 
acted as agent. He was the liquidator 
of Harrison, Reid & Co., Ltd.—of which 
firm defendant was a director—and had 
the custody of the books which he au- 
dited annually. For the purposes of the 
audit he had a banker’s certificate as to 
the position of the various syndicate ac 
counts, and was provided by the defend- 
ant with various syndicate books. 
lhe pass book of the general account 
and one other account were never pro- 
duced to him, and he had no knowledge 
of the existence of either of these ac- 
counts. About March, 1922, he audited 
the syndicate books to December 31, 
1921, and for that purpose he was pro- 
vided with a banker's certificate. As the 
result of that audit, and on behalf of 
the Committee of Lloyds, witness called 
upon the members of the syndicates to 
provide further security. Throughout he 
dealt with defendant as agent for the 
yndicates. The latter was not a mem 
ber of any of them but he used to issue 
policies in their names, making use of 
a rubber stamp, which impressed the 
names of the members, his own appear 
ing as agent. Witness asked the de- 
fendant for further security to the 
amount of £3,240 ($16,200), and that 
amount was paid into the syndicate ac- 
count by three checks for £1,200, £1.000 
and £1,040 respectively ($6,000, $5,000, and 
$5,200). These amounts were all drawn 
on the defendant’s general account and 
debited to it. On March 24, 1922, the de- 
fendant had received a number of pre- 
miums on behalf of the syndicate, which 
he had paid into the general cash ac- 
count. He had also paid a number of 
claims out of the same account. The ex- 
cess of receipts at that date over pay- 
ments was £18,219 ($91,095). 

As a result of the next audit for 1922 
witness asked defendant for a further 
deposit of £13,293 ($66,405). The sum o! 
£6,500 ($32,500) was paid by a check on 
the general account. The defendant on 
the same day paid to Harrison, Reid & 
Co., £6,793 ($33,965), by four checks 
drawn on the general account, and that 
company on the same date paid a similar 
amount into the syndicate account. The 
effect was that defendant himself found 
the whole of the £13,293. He was en- 
titled to the credit of that sum as be 
tween himself and the syndicate. 

Harrison’s Account Overdrawn _ 

In April, 1923, the excess of receipts 
over claims paid in the general account 
was £4,357 ($21,785. At that date the 
defendant’s general account was over- 
drawn by a little over £30,000 ($150,000), 
the overdraft being secured by a policy 
for £5,000 ($25,000), which was still run- 
ning, and the bank’s right of set-off under 
that policy. He had investigated the 
bank accounts, and if he had known in 
March, 1923, what he knew now about 
the position in December, 1922, he would 
have called upon defendant for security 
of at least £54,000 ($270,000), in addition 
to the £13,293 he had asked for. Follow- 
ing the audit for 1922, he was instructed 
by the Committee of Lloyds, to make a 
further investigation, to which the de- 
fendant agreed, as at June 30, 1923, for 

urpose of seeing whether further 





security was required. The inspection 
resulted in the defendant being requested 
to make a further deposit on behalf of 
his syndicates to the amount of £7,000 
($35,000), which amount defendant found. 

On October 3, 1923, he was again in- 
structed by the Committee of Lloyds to 
make a special investigation into the af- 
fairs of the syndicates, and for that pur- 
pose it was necessary for him to inspect 
the boe'.s of Harrison, Reid & Co., Ltd. 
The defendant gave permission for this 
to be done, but there was some delay 
owing to the objection of other direc- 
tors. Ultimately, however, he saw some 
books relating to the syndicate transac- 
tions which he had never seen before. 
He put in what were described as the 
“undisclosed books,” and stated that in 
the defendant’s syndicate banking ac 
count there was a debit on July 1, 1921 
of £450 ($2,250), the payee being Har 
rison. On that date, according to the 
books of the syndicate, Harrison, Reid 
& Co. owed the syndicate £4,969 ($24, 
845), and Harrison owed money to the 
syndicate to the amount of £8,739 ($43,695) 
in excess of premiums over claims paid 
On July 18, 1921, there was a debit in 
the syndicate account of £1,500 ($7,500). 

The position as between Harrison, 
Reid & Co. and the syndicate then was 
that the company owed the syndicate 
£5,419 ($27,095), and the excess of pre- 
muums over claims was £8,739 ($43,695). 
On September 2, 1921, there was a debit 
in the syndicate account of £700 ($3,500). 
There was at that date owing to the 
syndicate by the company £6,433 ($32,- 
105), and the excess of syndicate receipts 
in the general account over claims paid 
was £9,372 ($46,860). On January §, 
1922, there was a debit in the syndicate 
account of £600 ($3,000), and Harrison, 
Reid & Co. then owed the syndicate 
£5,803 ($29,015), the excess of receipts in 
the general account over claims paid 
being £14,008 ($70,040). On May 16, 
there was a debit of £750 ($3,750) on the 
syndicate account. At that date the syn- 
dicate did not owe any money to Har- 
rison. On June 19, 1923, in the syndi- 
cate account there was a debit of £873 
($4,305), and at that time there was due 
£200 ($1,300) by the syndicate to Harri- 
son in respect of salary. 

further evidence having been given 
by bank officials and accountants, Har- 
rison was committed for trial. He was 
released on personal bail of £5,000 ($25,- 
000). He pleaded not guilty and re- 
served his defense. Upon hearing the 
magistrate’s decision, Harrison, who has 
been in bad health, collapsed and fainted, 
and it was some time before he could 
leave the court. During the hearing the 
jailer had repeatedly to administer re- 
storatives, 
_ The result of the trial will be reported 
in Tue EAsTERN UNDERWRITER. 


RED CROSS 

_A committee of insurance brokers con- 
sisting of Messrs. Alexander M, Silvey, 
Chairman, Malcolm B. Dutcher, Frank 
C, Gilbert, Rueben E. Kipp, Frederick S. 
Little, Arthur M. Murray, Lyman E. 
Thayer, George W. Will and Berthold 
M. Harris has been formed to secure 
subscriptions from all of the insurance 
brokers of New York City for the An- 
nual Red Cross Roll Call. Aid for the 
ex-service man and his dependents con- 
stitutes the major part of the Red Cross 
Program in New York, and the funds 
are also to be used to maintain the or- 
ganization relief work and public health 
prograin. In addition to making the firm 
subscription, the brokers are also asked 
tG appoint some member of their office 
staff to act as house-captain to secure 
the individual $1.00 membership. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to any member of 
the Committee or to its Secretary, 
Berthold M. Harris, Room 1720, 80 
Maiden Lane, New York City, Telephone 
No. John 5273. 








REVOKE LICENSE 
The license of Michael F. Foley, an 
insurance broker of 110 East Forty- 
Second Street, Queens Village, has been 
revoked by the New York Insurance 
Department. 


Lloyds Goes Long Way 
To Protect Its Name 


HARRISON CASE AFTERMATH 
Huge Sums Voluntarily Placed at Dis- 
posal of Syndicate Members; Tes- 
timony of Committee Secretary 





London, Oct. 10.—Interesting  testi- 
mony in the Stanley B. K. Harrison case 
was given by S. R. Everitt, a clerk in the 
employment of the Corporation of 
Lloyds. tveritt said that he had been 
secretary of the sub-committee appointed 
by the Committee of Lloyds to investi- 
gate the affairs of the syndicates con- 
trolled by the defendant. Up to Sep 
tember 18 last the claims against those 
syndicates amounted to, on marine in 
surance £62,000 ($310,000) ; on non-marine 
and motor insurance to £76,000 ($380,000) 
and on policies guaranteeing bills, to 
£543,300 ($2,716,500), of which amount 
£438,000 ($2,190,000) represented policies 
guaranteeing accommodation _ bills. 

As against the habilities in marine and 
other insurance, Lloyds had certain 
securities in the shape of deposits and 
guarantees. In regard to the other 
claims, the Corporation of Lloyds had 
paid over £330,000 ($1,650,000) out of 
funds voluntarily placed at their dis 
posal by their members. Witness pro 
duced letters and certificates sent by 
the defendant to the Committee of 
Lloyds, stating that he had furnished 
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FAMILY FINANCE 


flome life is happier for every one when 


worry is eliminated. 


The Family Budget, developed through 
the co-operation of the whole family, elimi- 
nates unprofitable expenditures, increases 
savings, and banishes worry. 

The protection of the family, the educa- 
tion of the children, assured independence 
for old age, can all be made possible 
through the Family Budget. 

Women have always had these things 
at heart, but today are studying them with 
a deeper interest than ever, and the bud- 
get idea is getting recognition. 

Make a trial of the JOHN HANCOCK 
FAMILY BUDGET AND ACCOUNT 
SHEET, which you may have for the ask- 
ing, also additional sheets, as needed. 


A month’s trial will help you. 


A few 


months’ trial will convince you that the 
Budget helps you to make the most of 


your income. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Over sixty years in business. 


Now insuring nearly Two 


Billion dollars in policies on 3,500,000 lives. 
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the auditors with all the books and 
other necessary information relating to 
the accounts. 

The huge totals of the figures illus- 
trate pretty conclusively how great a 
volume of business any single syndicate 
may underwrite and show to what an 
enormous extent an unscrupulous, an 
inexperienced, or a bad _ underwriter, 
may involve his principals. It also 
proves what an amount of blind con- 
fidence an underwriter must have in 
his attorney. 

The case is of the utmost importance, 
since it shows to what lengths the Com- 
mittee of Lloyds will go to keep the 
good name of the institution, and the 
fact that they voluntarily paid the huge 
sum above mentioned goes far to prove 
this. ‘The probability is that had not 
deliberate frauds come to light and the 
accounts been specially prepared to de- 
ceive the committee, the matter would 
never have become public property, and 
all legitimate claims would have been 
settled in full. The human touch ot 
“sympathy in misfortune” would most 
likely have prevailed, albeit at heavy 
cost; but when fraud was discovered, 
no one could doth otherwise than com 
mend the committee for their action. 

Evidence On Harrison’s Accounts 
London, Oct. 7—Stanley B. K. Har 
rison again appeared at the Mansion 
House (the court presided over by the 
Lord Mayor) today on the summons 
issued at the instance of the Corporation 
of Lloyds, alleging that he had con- 
verted to his own use sums. totalling 
£3,079 ($18,395) which he had received 
as trustee under various agreements. 

He appeared to be very ill. 

Evidence was given today by officials 
of the bank with which Harrison kept 
his accounts, including the syndicates 
on which he was the only person en- 
titled to draw. 

Harrison, according to ‘Travers 
Humphreys, who prosecuted when the 
case was opened a week ago, acted as 
agent to a syndicate of underwriters 
who included James Alexander Kinnear, 
Hasledon Thompson, and George But- 
ler Morris, and the allegations were 
that he drew checks from the syndi- 
cate’s accounts and used the money for 
his own profit. The syndicate with 
which Harrison was connected, coun- 
sel said, lost £23,000 ($115,000), but that 
was a drop in the ocean to the syndi- 
cate’s eventual losses, which amounted 
to nearly half a million sterling. 

Mr. Sibley, manager of Barclay’s 
sank (lore Street branch), in evidence 
today said Harrison had six accounts 
there called (1) the General Account, 
(2) No. 2 Account, (3) The Syndicate, 
(4) Deposit Account, (5) Motor Ac- 
count, and (6) Deposit Account. He 
produced the pass books and other docu- 
ments in connection with those accounts. 
Harrison was the only person entitled 
to draw on them. The defendant called 
on Sibley in May, 1922, and said he re- 
quired an increase on the net overdratt 
on balance of accounts, suggesting £5,- 
000 ($25,000), which was to be secured 
by a Lloyds policy issued by a 
syndicate for whom he _ had_ au- 
thority to underwrite. A net over- 
draft of £5,000 was ultimately  al- 
lowed against a Lloyds policy for a 
similar amount. Prior to that the bank 
had no security against overdrafts ex- 
cept the ordinary bankers’ lien. The 
policy for £5,000 was signed by Harrison 
as agent for six persons, whose names 
were given. . 

In June, 1922, the general account 
was overdrawn by £3,320 ($16,600), the 
syndicate account by £4,337 ($21,685), but 
the other accounts were in credit to the 
extent of £3,000 ($15,000). In December, 
1922, the general account was over- 
drawn by £9,117 ($45,585), and on the 
30th a sum of £8,617 ($43,085) was paid 
in to its credit. That £8,617 was made 
up of four checks drawn by Harrison, 
Reid & Co. (Ltd.). 





A substantial reduction in the fire in- 
surance rate for buildings of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
was ordered this week by the state in- 
surance department. 


Companies Reply To 
West Virginia Agents 


STICK BY NEW FLAT SCALE 


Inform Agents They Will Not Treat 
With Ass’n. as Intermediary; 
Ignore Sole Agencies 


Fire companies here have this week been 
sending letters to their agents in West 
\ irgimia, advising them that they will not 
recognize the West Virginia Association 
of Insurance Agents as an intermediary 
for commission negotiations but ignoring 
the question of sole agencies which the 
agents have brought up. These letters are 
answers to communications from the agents 
protesting against the change in scale on 
October 1 and fixing November 1 as the 
date when sole agencies go into effect. 

Following is a copy of the letter sent 
to West Virginia agents: 

“Replying to your favor of the ...... instant, 
in which you advise that you will continue to 
report your business on the scale of commission 
existing prior to October 1, 1924, until such time 
as a new contract or new agreement is mutually 
agreed upon through the West Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents,’ would advise that 
this company has always reserved the right to 
negotiate with its agents direct, and cannot 
recognize the right of any third party as an 
intermediary between it and its agents. 

‘While we are always willing to co-operate 
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with your association when possible the commis- 
sion question is one that concerns only this 
company and its agents, as we do not feel that 
commissions is a proper question for any third 
party to decide for us. 

“Therefore, please be advised that, as stated 
to you in our letter of ...... your commissions 
for this company on all business effective be- 
ginning or dating on and after October 1, 1924 
will be as follows: 





Pet. 
Fire (including all other kinds of business 
written on fire policies)................005 20 
Windstorm, cyclone and tornado............ 20 
Automobile’ seg hdcuseeeastbdnechenedantaqadsenta 20 
SHIN ENO 8 on coc eeiel cues sh eed 20 
Riot and civil commotion and explosion.. 15 
Rain insurance Ceeccccenceesecesescece 12% 
RAGS) MISUERTIOE ci cccccccactaccecees 20 


“The compensation to local agents shall cover 
the services of agents or their employes in ad 
justing losses and all other agency work on 
policies issued by the agent or agency and all 
other agency expenses, such as postage, ex 
change, advertising, solicitors’ fees, personal 
local license fees, clerk hire, rent and all other 
agency charges excepting only maps, map cor 


rections, advertising as required by law and 
taxes. 

“Should your account charge different com 
missions from the above we will revise it to the 
correct figure and hold your agency responsible 
for remittance upon that basis. 

“If you are not prepared to accept the com- 
mission scale as noted above please do not place 
business with this company.” 


WANTS “MILLS RE-ELECTED 


Dennis F. Driscoll, well-known insur- 
ance broker, wrote a _ letter to the 
Herald-Tribune a few days ago urging 
the re-election of Ogden L. Mills to 
Congress in the 17th District. Mr. Mills 
showed especial courtesy to fire insur- 
ance brokers who appeared before a New 
York Senate committee in 1915 in behalf 
of a bill aimed at favoritism in placing 
fire insurance on buildings belonging to 
their clients that had becomed mort- 
gaged. 
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Bennett and James On 
Agents’ Expirations 
BOTH DECLARE FOR SAME GOAL 





But National Association and North- 
western National Differ On What 
System Really Protects Agent 





Secretary Walter H. Bennett of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and President Alfred F. James 
of the Northwestern National of Mil- 
waukee have gone to battle again over 
the National Association’s declaration on 
ownership of policy expirations. In the 
“American Agency Bulletin,” the official 
publication of the National Association, 
there appeared on October 17 an edi- 
torial criticising Mr. James’ stand on 
agents’ expirations as set forth in a let- 
ter from President James on October 3. 
Now Mr. James has addressed a short 
but stinging retort to the National Asso- 
ciation to which Mr. Bennett replies 
with another defense of the National 
Association’s stands in this controversy. 

Following are the principal parts of 
Mr. James’ letter to the National Asso- 
ciation: 

President James’ Letter 

In your issue of Oct. 17th, 1924, there 
appears, under the caption “THE 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
SHOULD FALL IN LINE,” an editorial 
attacking a principle of this company, 
as defined in its circular letter to agents 
under the date of October 3d, 1924. 
Your allusion to the writer’s lack of 
higher education and forensic ability 
(which is admitted) is beside the point. 
The only question which concerns the 
insurance business is: does the past and 
present practice of the Northwestern 
National Insurance Company rest upon 
a basis which is ethically sound and 
which supports the established agency 
system or does it not? 

Toward the end of the editorial above 
mentioned, you have said: “Without the 
assurance that the ownership of expira- 
tions will be scrupulously observed (ex- 
cept in cases of fraudulent practices) the 
system cannot endure.” Now, we sub- 
mit that in our circular letter above 
mentioned, which you have made the 
basis of your criticism, we have given 
exactly that assurance to all intent and 
purpose though in our own words. Pos- 
sibly the writer does not understand how 
to employ the English language but if 
his own statement fell short of the mark 
he will now accept the spirit of your 
amendment, because it is evident that we 
are both aiming to protect the agent in 
his rights. 

However, when it comes to sacrificing 
our principles to expediency and sub- 
mitting to the dire threat of ruin, 
prophesied in the concluding paragraph 
of your editorial, it is quite a different 
matter. We are not craven cowards in 
this office and you cannot terrorize us by 
threats. Very truly yours, 

ALFRED F. JAMES, President. 
What Bennett Says In Reply 


We regret that you have construed 
two sections of our editorial of October 
7th as a reflection upon you. Such 
was not intended. Our explanation of 
an ad hominem argument seemed to us 
the best means of pointing out to our 
readers our reaction on your reasoning, 
while the application of the quotation 
from Walter H. Page was limited to the 
company and the particular subject at 
Issue. However, the style and thought 
expressed in your letter dispose ef- 
fectively of what you well term “beside 
the point.” 

In your letter you say: “Now, we sub- 
mit that in our circular letter above 
mentioned, which you have made the 
basis of your criticism, we have given 
exactly that assurance (that the Amer- 
ican Agency System cannot endure 
Without the scrupulous observance of the 
Principle of ownership of expirations 
(except in cases of fraudulent practices) 
to all intent and purpose though in our 
Own words,” and, “* * * it is evident 
that we are both aiming to protect the 
agent in his rights.” 
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We agree with you that opinions dif- 
fer, nevertheless we feel that a full ex- 
planation of the motives, purposes and 
spirit of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents’ principle of agency own- 
ership of expirations will convince you 
that that principle is the best means 
at the command of the insurance busi- 
ness to protect the rights of the com- 
panies as well as the agents. For your 
statements incline us to believe that if 
we are both in pursuit of the same end, 
there will be little difficulty in agreeing 
on mutually suitable means. 


Principle Shaped at Louisville 


The principle is contained in a reso- 
lution adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation at its annual convention held in 
Louisville, Kentucky, in 1919: 

“Resolved, That this Association stands 
unequivocally for the cardinal doctrine that 
the expirations of fire and casualty insur- 
ance belong to the agent who placed the 
business on the books of such companies. 

“And that in pursuance of that end we 
pledge our membership to refrain from solic- 
iting any expirations given to them by com- 
panies in violation of the right of agents to 
own and control the expirations of business 
placed on the books of any such company 
by a retiring agent.” 

The second paragraph is intended to 
strengthen the principle and to commit 
our members so that they would not ac- 
cept the expirations belonging to another 
agent. 

The possibility of questioning owner- 
ship arises, usually, in either of the two 
following cases: 

1. When an agent sells his business 
and provides the purchaser with his ex- 
piration .record, indicating the expira- 
tion dates of policies then in force. 

2. When the relation between an 
agent and a company terminates either 
because the agent is resigning the com- 
pany, or the company has withdrawn 
from an agency and appointed a suc- 
cessor. 

The principle is the same in either 
case. It must, however, be remembered 
that the agent, to possess an unen- 
cumbered title, must have paid all bal- 
ances due the company, must be free 
from all tainted practices in his business 
and must not be guilty of any unpro- 
fessional or unlawful acts in connection 
with the change or status. 


The customers or clients of an insur- 
ance agent seldom specify a company 
in which the agent shall place his busi- 
ness, leaving the selection of the com- 
pany entirely to the agent. This fact 
gives the agent’s business a well recog- 
nized value which may be the subject 
of sale, only to be defeated by the re- 
fusal of the company to appoint or of 
the customers of the vendor to accept 
the new agent. 

The National Association believes that 
the agent has a legal and moral right 
to his expirations and is free to solicit 
the business at renewal without inter- 
ference from the company which he 
first favored and to transfer the business 
which he controls to another, by sale. 
It believes also that when a company re- 
tires from an agency for any other cause 
than misconduct on the part of the 
agent, as previously explained, the ex- 
pirations in the agency should be left 
undisturbed. 


Over 190 Companies Uphold Declaration 


More than 150 fire companies and some 
40 casualty companies have agreed with 
us that this doctrine is fair and just, 
and that the principle is founded in 
equity and good conscience. 

The National Association will as 
quickly uphold a company against the 
agent when the facts warrant as it will 
the reverse case. 

We trust that our explanation has 
shown you that the National Association 
aims only to protect the American 
Agency System and the rights of the 
agent, in order that his public service be 
uninterrupted and unhindered by outside 
worries, and nothing occur that would 
bring more burdensome regulation or 
state interference in the business. The 
tenor and spirit of your letter of Oc- 
tober 21 cause us to hope that you will 
now be willing to co-operate fully with 
us in the support of this ownership prin- 
ciple. Such action, we are confident, 
would mean a large increase in your 
company’s favor among all agents. 

We shall be glad to furnish you with 
any additional information you may de- 


sire. Very truly yours, 
WALTER H. BENNETT, 
Secretary 
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Michigan Endorses 
Milwaukee Declaration 


MOFFATT ADDRESSES AGENTS 


State Ass’n Holds Joint Meeting With 
Federation; Membership Now 
Totals 543 


Lansing, Mich., Oct. 25.—Michigan in- 
surance agents, assembled here this 
week at the Hotel Kerns for the twenty- 
sixth annual convention of the Michigan 
Association of Insurance Agents and the 
tenth annual session of the Insurance 
Federation of Michigan, decided on an 
aggressive program of self-protection. 
The Association, in its only resolution, 
strongly backed up the Milwaukee 
Declaration and in emphatic terms vowed 
to reserve loyalty for friendly companies 
only, while the Federation, though not 
expressing itself formally in a resolution, 
evidenced a determination to combat in- 
terference in insurance business by the 
state and particularly to fight monop- 
olistic automobile or compensation funds. 

The Association’s endorsement of the 
Declaration was unanimous and followed 
pleas for such action by a number of 
speakers and the circulation of cards 
among the agents bearing the text of 
the Milwaukee resolution and the in- 
junction, “Read this over, think it over, 
and then ‘let your conscience be your 
guide.” A letter was also received 
from the Port Huron Insurance Ex- 
change, one of three local boards or- 
ganized during the past year, the others 
being at Pontiac and Bay City, in which 
the Declaration was endorsed. The Port 
Huron board said that an instance of 
solicitation of expirations had occurred 
there during the year, but prompt action 
by the Exchange had prevented the 
situation from becoming serious. 


Resolution On Milwaukee Stand 


The Michigan resolution 
the National Association’s 
follows: 

“Whereas we believe in and stand 
firmly on the principles of the American 
Agency System, and in the spirit of 
reciprocity now therefor: 

“Be it resolved, that the Michigan As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, in annual 
convention assembled at Lansing, Mich., 
Oct. 22 and 23, 1924, do hereby endorse 
the resolution of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents adopted at its 
annual convention held at Milwaukee, 

lis. 

“And be it further resolved that we 
agree unreservedly to support the execu- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion in such plans as it may formulate 
to make effective the above declaration.” 

Thomas C. Moffatt, president of the 
National Association, who was supposed 
to have crystallized the sentiment of the 
convention in favor of the Declaration 
with a speech Thursday morning just 
previous to the vote, was delayed and did 
not speak until the closing banquet in 
the evening. He traced the history of 
the Association and told of the principles 
it was organized to support, gradually 
leading up to the incidents which brought 
the Milwaukee Declaration, but not 
definitely citing them. He urged the 
state association members to keep in 
mind the principles of the National or- 
ganization and the American Agency 
System at all times and to govern their 
practice accordingly. He closed with a 
cleverly put and but slightly veiled shaft 
against companies which have tried to 
undermine the Association through de- 
fiance of its principles. “A man or an 
agent,” he said, “is known by the com- 
pany he keeps, and sometimes by the 
companies he resigns.” 


supporting 
Declaration 


New Officers of Association 


Officers elected by the Association 
were: Phil J. Braun, Flint, president; 
William J. Reineke, Detroit, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles L. Raymond, Detroit, 

Contin 
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Give More Heed to 
Assureds, Says Gandy 


ADDRESSING NORTHWEST ASSN. 


Alabama Local Agent Declares Com. 
panies Need Greater Degree of 
Cooperation from Public 


Charles H. Gandy, the noted young 
local agent who has built up a big repu- 
tation in Birmingham and who is one ol 
the leaders in the National Association 
ranks, spoke recently before the meet- 
ing in Chicago of the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of the Northwest on the re- 


lations between fire companies, their 
agents and the public. Although Mr. 
Gaandy embellished his talk with many 


wittisms and Southern negro jokes he 
had a real message to put across dealing 
largely with agents’ qualifications and 
service to the assureds. 

Granting that the service given by com 
panics to their agents is excellent, Mr. 
Gandy urged that greater attention be 
given to cultivating the friendship and 
sympathy of assureds to the end that the 
fire insurance business will be recognized 


in its true light of service to credit, in 
dustry and prosperity. 

Following are extracts from Mr. 
Gandy's talk: 

“The subject, INSURANCE AND 
THE ASSURED, is quite broad enough 


for me to speak freely, with no fear oi 
wandering outside of gga record. ‘In- 
surance’ we are all more or less familiar 
with—some of us more “wt most of us 
less. After all, it is the Assured (our 
‘ultimate consumer’) who pays the freight, 
and he should have our first consideration 
always. He is entitled to the best in the 
way of service and protection that we 
have to offer. 

“But in discussing the point of view of 
the assured, | must say something of the 
agent—the point of contact between you, 
the companies and your customer. 


Army of Unskilled Agents 


“| have been an insurance agent—an 
‘Insuror’ now if you please—for more 
years than many of you would imagine, 
and during those years | have developed 
some ideas. You realize that insurance 
isn't a commodity that is just ‘bought’— 
it must be sold. To 99 per cent. of the 
assureds all fire insurance policies look 
alike, and that practically puts you all in 
ene class. Each of the great companies 
represented here has armies of agents 
upon whom it depends for the production 
and maintenance of its business. The par- 
ticular point | want to drive home is that 
vast regiments of your armies are un- 
drilled, unskilled and unschooled. And | 
am making here no plea for the limitation 
of agents——the more agents there are 
the more my cutsomers will think of me. 

“The thing plead with you to do is, 
for the sake of the assured, to either 
qualify those agents, or, if they be in 
capable of development, then displace 
them with men who can at least lend sonie 
dignity to our great business in the eyes 
of the assured. When | contemplate the 
vast powers delegated to an agent by one 
of your certificates of authority, I marvel 
at the sang-froid with which they are 
broadcasted over the land. I don’t be- 
lieve you can estimate the amount of 
money that your incompetent and unprin- 
cipled agents cost you anually. Some 
wonder why we should complain so long 
as the companies maintain their financia! 
integrity. Because the assured is paying 
that bill, and it is the assured that we 
must begin to unload if we are to attain 
the place in his esteem which our great 
business and which your great companies 
so richly deserve. 

“The lambasting of fire insurance com 
panies in our State comes almost entirely 
from the smaller communities, where 
agents are either not qualified or have not 
sufficient interest in the business to give 
the public a true and convincing ‘inside’ 
into the fire insurance business as it is 
now conducted. Generally in the cities 
our agents have sufficient pride to answer 
all attacks and discredit with the true 
facts all libels on our business. When an 





assured complains of a rate many agents 


dismiss him with ‘Oh, the Rating Bureau 
makes the rates—we have nothing to do 


with them.’ An agent should either justify 
a rate in the mind of his assured or else 
get it changed. 


Gwe More Service to Assureds 


“Companies buy volumes of space in 
the great insurance journals of this coun- 
try, telling of their equipment and ability 
to serve agents. ‘lhe service to an agent 
from the average fire insurance company 
today is superb. It seems to me that your 
service speaks well for itself. Why not 
use some of that space in telling you 
agents how they may better serve the as 
sured. You all know that the assured 
gains his impression of your company 
from your agent. Qualify those agent 
by educating them, and the assured will 
have a higher opinion of you. Let your 
agents know that if they are to continu 
to represent you they must acquire a real 


working knowledge of the business and 
must properly serve the assured. When 
you send your special agent to see them. 


let him, instead of wasting several dollars 
buying their lunch, show them some new 
ways in which they can serve their as 
sureds, and at the same time increase thei 
business and their interest in it. 


“The mass of assureds in this country 
today are plain, God-fearing people, lik 
any of us. There would be no en 


criticism of fire insurance by the public 

the assured was informed. And many o! 
you would be amazed to learn how easy 
is to mould public opinion in the average 
American community. The greatest prid 
| derive from my business is not merely 
that we chance to operate one of the 
largest agencies in the South, but ever 
last assured on our books is a friend o! 
‘insurance. And many of them were not 
until we went to them with the facts and 
convinced them beyond all doubt that as a 


class, the fire insurance companies doing 
business in this country are the most 
honorable institutions on the face of the 


globe. 

“You are familiar with the inroads be 
in@ made on the business by state govern 
ments. Even now the national Govern- 
ment is trying to enter the insurance busi 
ness in the District of Columbia. I am 
not here to predict impending calamity, 
but unless the insurance companies of this 
country begin to educate our people more 
generally as to the soundness and _ fair 
ness of stock insurance as now conducted 


the petty legislators in the various states, 
preaching the unpractical and socialistic 
doctrines of Bob La Follette and his kind 
are going to play particular hell with an 
institution which you and your fore 
tathers, and | and my forefathers, hav 
labored long and perhaps well to build. 
“A few weeks ago I was in the me- 
tropolis of La I ollette’s home state of 
Wisconsin. They were on the eve of a city 
clection, and on a billboard I observed 
the names of six aspirants for the prin- 
‘ipal offices in the city government. | 
ae you my word that five of those names 
! couldn’t even ‘sneeze’—much less pro 
nounce. [low can we expect American 
ism or support of American institutions 
from such a herd—probably banished from 


their own shores for the reason that thei: 
radicalism was even too rotten for the 
degenerated, socialistic European coun 


tries from which they came. 


Time to Get Into Politics 


have a State Fund in Ala- 
bama, writing the fire insurance on all 
state-owned property, including schools. 
The agents of Alabama fought that bill 
vith every ounce of ener: gy they pos 
essed and defeated it once, but it was 
called up a second time and railroaded 
through. uring that entire fight not a 
fire insurance company turned a hand. to 


“Today we 


help us. ‘those addressed suggested that 
they had better stay out of politics. | 
firmly believe that the time has arrived 


for every man connected with the business 


of fire insurance to get into politics, and 
get into it up to his neck. 
“! believe that the safest, the soundest, 


the most economical wi: “f to conduct thi 
business of fire insurance is by stock com 
panies, with ample anne investments, 
operating through qualified local agents 
| believe that as a whole the fire insur 
ance companies doing business in’ the 
United States today are the fairest, the 
squarest, the most liberal institutions on 
ihis earth. It would be very difficult fo: 
you to convince me otherwise after my 
thirteen years of connection with them. 
Let’s get that information to the public 


the assured. A few high-minded agents 
in the various states can’t do it alone 
7 

You must help, and encourage other 


agents to help. 
_ “Let us take the assured into our con- 
fidence and tell him how rates are made. 


what the average underwriting profit is, 
vhere the companies’ money is invested, 
and so on. Socialistic city commissioner: 





and state officials would perhaps be 
amazed to learn that they probably could 
not float many of their bond issues were 
it not for the insurance companies. Let's 
tcll the ‘Sons of Guns’ about it. A word 
from you might get a sorry sort of agent 
interested in civic affairs in his own com 
munity. Furnish him with the right sori 
of information and he can easily show his 
entire public why the insurance companies 
are among our most vital assets. 


Eliminate Feeling of Distrust 

“We can do this thing if we can get 
rid of the ‘No Man’s Land’ now standing 
between the fire insurance companies and 
the agents generally. There is a sort of 
mutual feeling of distrust—lack of faith. 
And faith is a wonderful thing. There is 
u mutual feeling of distrust. The com 
panies act on commissions and other mat 
ters without inviting the agents to sit in 
‘The agents meet in ‘executive session’ and 
resolve and resolve. The companies 
make changes in forms, rates and rate 
books without ever consulting an agent. 
The average business house in this coun 
try, from the largest to the smallest, 
never makes a change in its commodity or 
its selling plan without getting the ideas 
of its sale force. This feeling of distrust 
reminds me of the Jewish partners who 
closed the store at seven one evening and 
went out to dine. Suddenly one exclaimed 


that he had forgotten to lock the safe. 
The other observed that it was quite all 
right, since they were both together. 


“I might have saved a lot of time by 
dispensing with all the foregoing remarks 
und simply suggesting that hereafter w« 
sell the assured something besides mere 
protection, or indemnity against a specific 


loss. Let’s sell him the PRINCIPLES of 
cur business. By doing this we will bi 
prepared in case there should descend 


upon us a storm of communism and social 
ism. And Preparedness is a wonderful 
thing.” 





COLUMBIA SEEKS ADMISSION 


The Columbia Insurance Company of 
Dayton, controlled by the American of 
Newark, has applied for admission to 
New York State to write fire insurance. 





GENERAL JOINS PHILA. ASS’N 

The General of America, of Seattle, 
has been elected a member of the Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters’ Association. 
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Calls Insurance Act An 
Insult To Intelligence 


BAD CANADIAN STATUTE 





Ontario Measure Hardship On Com- 
panies, Agents and Public; Any- 
thing But Practical 


Restriction of freedom of contract, 
unnecessary hardship imposed on local 
agents, hardship on insurance companies 
and an insult to people’s intelligence. 

That in a nutshell is the comment of 
A. R. W.. Plimsoll, a well-known 
Canadian insurance lawyer, in discussing 
the new Ontario Insurance Act of 1924 
The particular section to which Mr. 
Plimsoll objects is No. 96 which pro- 
hibits companies from making stipula- 
tions limiting the use to which the in- 
sured property may be put or imposing 
any obligations upon the insured not 
contained in the statutory conditions 
“unless notice in writing separate from 
the policy, containing a copy of such 
stipulation, and a statement that viola- 
tion thereof may invalidate the policy, 
is given to the insured by the insurer 
at the time or before the policy is is- 
sued.” 

In outlining the objections to this 
section, Mr. Plimsoll said in part: 

“Tt is the practice of most companies 
to issue their policies through a resident 
agent. In the event of such an agent 
neglecting to send either ‘before’ or ‘at 
the time the policy is issued’ by regis- 
tered letter or by ~ersonal service on the 
assured, notification that violation of 
any stipulation or warranty will void 
the contract—what will ensue? 

“Where enquiry by the company 
elicits the fact that the agent has not 
sent the assured the necessary notice, 
the company is debarred from sending 
such notice itself as it must be sent ‘at 
the time or before the policy is issued.’ 
In order therefore to protect itself the 
company would have to direct the agent 
to cancel the policy so issued, to send 
another one and at the same time to 
send in a separate envelope by registered 
mail a copy of the stipulation and of 
the necessity of compliance therewith. 


More Work For Agent 


“This means more work for the 
agent, and more work without any re- 
muneration. The cancelling and subse- 
quent replacing of the policy can only 
result in irritation to the assured as it 
is reasonable to expect that the agent 
in issuing the policy in the first place 
complied with the instructions received 
from the assured, who in the majority 
of cases is competent to determine the 
terms on which he wants his insurance 
written. The agent is faced with the 
obligation of doing more work not only 
without any extra remuneration, but 
with the chance of having the policy 
cancelled altogether by the insured. 
His profits are lessened, if not jeopar- 
dized altogether, and endless trouble 
and annovance is caused to the insurer 
and the company. 

“An immense amount of trouble and 
extra expense will be incurred in the 
case of a large risk of two or three 
hundred thousand dollars. In such 
cases there are not uncommonly fifty 
or more policies. When the agent is- 
sues these policies, he must at the same 
time send fifty or more registered let- 
ters. A registéred letter costs 13c 
apiece. Somebody has to pay that—the 
insuring public does. 

“Again it frequently happens during 
the life of a policy that there are changes 
in the risk which require endorsement 
on the policy changing the form of the 
contract. Should this occur say at the 
end of three months, the agents will 
have to send again fifty or more reg- 
istered letters because it will be neces- 
sary to point out the change in the con- 
tract, if there is a changed warranty. 
This process may be repeated any num- 
ber of times before the expiry of the 
policy. All these notices mean more 


labor which in turn means the employ- 


ment of more staff entailing more cost 
and expense to the agent, which extra 
cost is ultimately borne by the insuring 
public. 

“You insurance agents must not make 
the same mistake which the great rail- 
road brotherhoods made in the United 
States when they allowed each suc- 
cessive political party to badger and 
harass the railroads with bothersome 
legislation until they had almost driven 
them into bankruptey. Then almost 
too late the brotherhoods realized that 
what hurt the railways eventually hurt 
them much more. What is the possible 
outcome of this legislation? The refusal 
of companies to issue a policy contract 
with any warranties in it—that action 
would penalize the prudent insurer for 
the benefit of the careless and dishonest 
one. This clause seems to assume 
warranties only confer a benefit upon 
the company, and are disadvantageous 
to the assured. 


Object of Warranties 

“Now the object of a warranty is not a 
trap ‘urking like a tiger in a jungle of 
clauses’ as stated once bv a judge, but 
it is a means whereby a prudent. in 
surer may obtain a reduction of the 
premium ordinarily chargeable on_ his 
risk. 

“An applicant desires insurance against 
fire upon a pile of lumber. Te = is 
quoted a rate applicable to such a risk 
without warranties. Tle asks the reason 
why the premium is so hich, he is told 
that it is on account of the proximity 
of a railroad track to his lumber pile 
and the consequent danger of fire from 
the sparks from the locomotive. He 
then agrees that no lumber will be piled 
within 50 feet of the track. A war 
rantv is put in the poliey contract and 
a reduction in the rate follows because 
the risk is lessened. Our insurer then 
asks whv the rate is still high, he is 
told that the presence of a saw mill 
within 190 feet of his lumber is a cause 
of danger. Again he agrees that a clear 
space of at least 100 feet shall at all 
times be maintained between the mill 
and the lumber to be insured. Another 
warrantv is put in the poliev. Again 
the rate is reduced hecause the risk is 
still further lessened. Still complaining 
of the high rate he is informed that the 
lack of a watchman and clock militates 
against him. All right, he will install 
aw atchman and clock. Another war- 
rantv. and ipso facto, another reduction 
in| premium Finally our imaginary 
friend hy makine these warranties gets 
his premium reduced to such an extent 
as will enable him to carry out his lum- 
ber transaction with a profit. The war- 
ranties have resulted in an improve- 
ment of the risk, a consequent reduc- 
tion in the rate and a step toward re- 
ducing the fire loss of the country which 
loss the public pav. 

“Everv warrantv connotes a reduction 
in premium, a reduction in premium can 
only follow a reduction of the hazard. 
\ reduction in the hazards of a great 
number of risks must eventually mean 
a reduction in the fire of the 
country in which the Government. and 
the agent is vitally interested. Tf the 
Government is sincere in its desire for 
a reduction in the fire waste and con- 
sequent cheapening of insurance rates, 
is it reasonable to put obstacles in the 
way of the companies who are working 
to the same end? 

“Now if the machinery provided for 
by this Act to permit companies to in- 
sert stipulations in their policies is 
made so difficult that it is practically 
impossible to issue them, then the com 
panies will have to issue policies with 
out warranties. but at the rates com- 
mensurate with the absence of war 
ranties. Have vou gentlemen anv con 
ception of the bitter complaints which 
will be made by the prudent insurer 
when he realizes that the ultimate ef 
fect of this clause is to make him pay 
the same premium as his careless neigh- 
bor in order that his premium may help 
pav for his neighbor’s loss? 


waste 


An Insult to People’s Intelligence 
“Section 96, designed primarily to pro- 












NEW HAMPSHIRE AGENTS MEET 
Endorse Milwaukee Program; Putting 
License Qualification Tests in Op- 
eration; E. B. Prescott Pres. 
Over fifty agents attended last week 
the annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Association of Insurance Agents, 
held in the home office building of the 
New Hampshire Fire at 
Edgar B. Prescott, of Laconia, was 
clected president to succeed Philip C. 
Lockwood who enjoyed a successful and 
constructive administration. Apparently 
the most progressive measure taken re- 
cently in New Hampshire has been to 
institute examinations for applicants for 
insurance brokers’ and agents’ licenses 
to test their fitness. The commissioner 
is cooperating with representatives of 
the agents’ association and the scheme 
has been in operation now for several 

weeks with successful results. 

Kdwin J. Cole, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Association, and chairman of 
the New England Advisory Committee, 
spoke on bank agencies, saying that any 
resolution barring bank agencies must 
be elastic and fitted to meet conditions 
as they arise in different sections of the 
country. Hervey W. Laird, assistant 
secretary of the National Association, 
spoke on the Fitzgerald Bill which will 
be considered actively soon by Congress. 

Other officers elected in addition to 
President Prescoti are: Arthur J. Rouil- 
lard of Claremont, secreiary-treasurer ; 
and Philip C. Lockwood of Manchester, 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Insurance Commissioner John E. Sulli- 
van of New Hampshire and Secretary 
William B. Burpee of the New Hamp- 
shire Fire were the principal speakers 
at the banquet in the evening. 

In its resolutions the Association gave 
support to the Milwaukee resolution of 
the National Association. 


Manchester. 


LUNCHEON FOR H. P. MOORE 


Howard P. Moore, general manager of 
the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation, was a guest recently at a lunch 
con given him in London by the London 
Committee of the Insurance Offices and 
Lloyd’s. This organization was formed 
after the Japanese earthquake to look 
after British interests. The A. F. I. A. 
had close relations with it during the 
settlement of the Japanese losses. Hugh 
Lewis, chairman of the committee, pre- 
sided at the luncheon, and was assisted 
by R. Y. Sketch, general manager of the 
Phoenix, and others. 


CARL VON THIEME DIES 
Carl von Thieme, formerly general 
manager of the Munich Reinsurance, 
died last week. He was the founder 
of the company and held the position 
of general manager for forty-one years, 
retiring on January 1, 1922. 


iect the public, fails to achieve its ob- 
ject because it tacitly supports the un- 
sound principle that the people of On- 
tario are unable to understand contracts 
of fire insurance unless a paternal gov- 
ernment points out to them, through the 
medium of the unfortunate agent, just 
exactly what are the terms of the con- 
tract which they themselves of their 
own free will have made. Such legis- 
lation insults the intelligence of the peo- 
ple of this great Province. The addi- 
tion of the words “just and reasonable” 
to Section 96 makes it easier for a dis- 
honest insured to enforce his claim by 
asking that any clause barring his right 
of action be set aside by the court as 
not being ‘just and reasonable. This 
additional risk will naturally be reflected 
in a rise in the rate of premium. 

“lfrom the point of view of the public 
this clause is against public policy in as 
much as it tends to weaken the moral 
fibre of our character and our spirit of 
independence. For the clause permits 
the public to run to the courts and ask 
for the setting aside of any stipulation 
outside of the statutory conditions as 
not being just and reasonable.” 





Many of the Leading 
Agencies in the United 
States now Represent 


The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RALPH B. Ives, President 





Why Not You? 


Fire 

Automobile 

Inland Marine and Coastwise 
Tornado 

Rain, Hail 

Rent, Rental Value 
Leasehold 

Use and Occupancy 
Profits 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 

Parcel Post 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 








‘* Then give to THE WORLD the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.’ 
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GOES TO GRAND RAPIDS 

The Underwriters Adjusting Company 
of Chicago, connected with the Western 
Bureau, announces the appointment of 
Robert M. Hill as manager of the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., branch to succeed Paul 
C. Lang who was recently transferred 
to the Kansas City, Mo., office. Mr. 
Hill began his insurance career with the 
London Assurance, and for the last four 
years has been staff adjuster of the 
Adjusting Company, connected with the 
Detroit branch. Clarence A. Rich is 
general manager of the Underwriters 
Adjusting Company. 


DINNER FOR MALLALIEU 


Wilbur E. Mallalieu, general manager 
of the Nation: il Board of Fire Under- 
writers, will be guest of honor at a din- 
ner to be given for him November 20 
at the Drug and Chemical Club tu cele- 
brate his election as most loyal grand 
gander of the Blue 
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Winter Garden Co. 
Wins Suit vs. G. & R. 


DID NOT VIOLATE WARRANTY 


United States Court Holds Insurer 
Should Have Been Familiar With 
Theatrical Bill of Lading 


rhe Winter 


Friday 


last 
suit 


Garden Company 
decision in its 
Globe & 
which were given in last week’s issue of 
THe MASTERN UNbDeERWRITER. The United 
States District Court held that the Win 
ter Garden Company was entitled to re- 
cover damages of over $100,000 because 
it had not violated any clauses in the 
insurance contract covering the trans 
portation of theatrical goods. 
On the following clause in the 
trical cover the 
sured may accept 
this insurance the 
ing issued by the 


won the 


against the Rutgers, details of 


thea 
hinged: “The as 
without prejudice to 
ordinary bills of lad 
carrier, but it is agreed 
that the assured shall not enter any 
special agreement with the carrier, re 
leasing them from their common law or 
statutory liability.” 

It developed during the 
contract issued by the railroad reliey 
ing it from hability was the customary 
one given to theatrical companies. Con 
sequently the court ruled that an insur- 
ance company engaged in insuring any 
particular trade or business is presumed 
to be familiar with the customs and prac 
tices of that business. On this subject 
Justice Hand said: 

“What, indeed, could be said in de 
fense of one who actually knowing that 
the whole trade was conducted in just 
the way that the assured meant to con- 
duct his business, later sought to avoid 
a loss because the assured had not 
gathered from such a warranty that he 
must revolutionize his methods?” 


Case 


trial that the 


Text of Court’s Decision 


The decision in part reads as follows: 
“Among the warranties, stipulations, 
or whatever one may choose to call them 
which fellow the policy proper the only 


material one is the following: “The as 
sured may accept without prejudice to 
this insurance the ordinary bills of 


lading issued by carrier, but it is agreed 
that the assured shall not enter into any 
special agreement with the carrier re- 
leasing them (sic) from their (sic) com- 
mon law or statutory liability.” This 
clause was curious in form. There was 
no occasion for the right so given the 
assured and the first clause must be 
interpreted as required merely in defi 
nition of the second. So construed it 
may mean either of two things, first, 
that the assured may take the carrier’s 
usual or customary bill of lading what- 
ever it contained, but must not agree to 
release it from lability in his own spe- 
cific instance; or, second, that he might 
accept the usual bill of lading, but must 
take care that it do not contain such a 
provision 
“The first 


construction best fits the 


language because the phrase ‘the ordi- 
nary bills of lading issued by carrier’ 
could not of necessity mean a_ single 


standard form. 
in the 
such 
riage 
for intrastate. 


It is quite true that both 
United States and Canada there is 
a standard form for interstate car 
and in many States the same form 
But the bills of lading 


possible under this policy include other 
carriage than these, as I mentioned just 
above. The parties must be understood 
to have also had in mind such bills of 
lading whose contents might depend 
upon the will of the parties. “The or- 
dinary’ bill issued by the carrier woula 
be his own standard bill, and the natural 
meaning of the words is that this must 
not be changed by any particular agree- 
ment of the assured. 
Special Favors Not Possible 

“This construction also best fits the 
situation of the parties because the 
policy must have been understood to al- 


low the assured to do his business in a 
reasonable way. Now among all the 
carriers with which he must deal it 


would be practically impossible to se- 
cure for himself exceptional favors. In- 
deed, that would in most cases be un- 
lawful. A theatrical troupe which is 
here today and there tomorrow must in 
practice take its carriage on the same 
terms as anyone else, even when the 
law does not impose rigid equality. Yet 
it was a fair requirement that any in- 
difference of the assured to his rights 
against the carrier, an indifference bred 
of the insurance itself, should not operate 
against the assurer. The assured must 
make no ‘special agreement’ by which he 
releases the carrier; as he might take 


his ‘ordinary’ bill of lading, whatever 
it was, so he must preserve for the as- 
surer all the rights which that docu 
ment would give him. 

“So far as the warranty applied to 
bills of lading which the parties were 
free to make this was a sensible pro- 
vision. So far as it attempted to deal 


with carriage regulated by statute the 
warranty was meaningless, because the 
assured had in any event to take the ‘or- 
dinary bills of lading’ and could not 
change it by any agreement. 

“Finally, if the words ‘bill of lading’ 
are to be taken = stricti juris the war- 
ranty never came into operation at all, 
because no bills of lading were issued, 
and it is clear that the second clause is 
to be read only in connection with the 
first and as a condition upon the kind of 
bill of lading that the assured may take. 
If it is not so read, the first clause is 
meaningless, since, as I have said, there 
was no occasion for giving an option 
to the assured at all unless it was 
coupled with some prohibition. I as- 


sume that the phrase, ‘bill of lading,’ in- 
cluded any shipping document. 
No Breach of Warranty 


“Therefore, I find that if the first 
interpretation be correct, that the 
plaintiff never made any agreement 


carrier other than what 
ordinary bill of lading; if 
the second interpretation be correct, 
that the warranty must be limited to 
cases where the parties were free to 
fix the terms of their contract and 
that it did not mean to change the 


to release the 
was in the 


plaintiff's methods of business. Hence 
the defense is bad in law. In _ con- 
clusion I may add a word as to the 


defendant's arguments 
throw some fault upon 
for failing to have the 


seeking to 
the plaintiff 
property fully 


valued. This it might have done, but 
it would have served the defendant 
not a whit. The valuation was use- 
less against the carrier except in case 
of negligence and there is no scintilla 
of proof that the carrier was negli- 
gent. The theory which the defend- 
ant wishes me to accept is that the 
common-law liability was released and 


that would have 
defense if the 


been just as good a 
plaintiff had paid for 
full valuation, as when it did not.” 
William Otis Badger, Jr., Milo Otis 
Jennett and Paul D. Compton appeared 
as counsel for the Winter Garden 
Company, and Martin A. Schenck and 
bach & Cornell, appeared for the Globe 
& Rutgers Fire Insurance Company. 


HARTFORD’ 'S ADVERTISING CLASS 

What is thought to,be an entirely new 
step is the formation, by members of 
the Hartford Fire’s advertising depart- 
ment of a class for the study of adver- 
tising. The members meet once a week, 
with J. W. Longnecker, the Hartford’s 
advertising manager, acting as teacher. 
All of the copy writers and editors, and 
several of the stenographers of the de- 
partment, enrolled voluntarily for this 
“course,” which will run through the 
winter. 

“Introduction to Advertising,” by A. J. 
Brewster and H. H. Palmer, is used as 
the text book. Mr. Longnecker changes 
the exercises in the book so that they 
are applicable to the advertising and sell- 
ing problems of an insurance agency. 
The fundamentals of printing and copy 
reading are also studied and discussed. 
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Company Liable If 
Broker Pays Premium 


WHEN POLICY IS IS CANCELLED 


Mass. Commissioner Rules Company 
Must Return Premium Even Though 
Assured Didn’t Pay 


Insurance Commissioner Wesley E. 
Monk of Massachusetts has handed down 
his opinion on the question of return pre- 
miums to brokers in case of cancellations 
of fire policies in a ruling in which he 
states that companies must pay a return 
premium to an insured on cancellation of 
the policy, even if the broker, and not the 
assured, paid the premium to the com- 
pany. This ruling was given at the re- 
quest of Claude L. Allen, counsel of the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters. Fol- 
lowing are extracts from the ruling: 


I have considered the question sub- 
mitted in your letter of October 8th in 
relation to the right of a fire insurance 
company to cancel a fire policy without 
paying to the insured a return premium 
when the broker has paid the premium 
to the company or its agents and the 
insured has not paid the broker. 

The standard fire policy contains a 
provision under the eighth clause of sec- 
tion 99 of chapter 175 of the General 
Laws, which reads as follows: 

“If the premium on this policy has not 
been paid to the company or its agents 
or to the duly licensed insurance brok- 
er through whom the contract of insur- 
ance was negotiated, this policy may be 
cancelled by the company in the man- 
ner herein provided without tendering to 
the assured any part of the premium.” 

Section 187D of said chapter 175 reads 
as follows: 

“A company issuing any policy of in- 
surance which provides for cancellation 
by the company upon giving written no- 
tice to the insured and for the payment 
or tender to the insured of a return 
premium at any time either before, at or 
after cancellation, may cancel such pol- 
icy by giving the notice provided there- 
in in the manner prescribed by section 
one hundred eighty-seven C without 
tendering or paying at any time or in 
any case any return premium thereon, 
if the insured has not prior to the date 
of such notice, actually paid the pre- 
mium thereon either to the company, or 
to its agent who issued the policy, or 
to the duly licensed insurance broker 
who negotiated it or its continuance or 
renewal.” 


Immaterial Who Pays Premiums 


These provisions are clearly designed 
for the protection of insurance compan- 
ies and not for the protection of insur- 
ance brokers who advance premiums on 
policies which they negotiate. Their 
plain purpose is to enable a company to 
terminate its liability on a policy for 
which it, its agent or the broker, if any, 
has not received a premium. They do 
not, in my opinion, contemplate a can- 
cellation by the company at the instance 
of the broker to enable the broker to 
recoup a part of a premium advanced by 
him, by payment to him of the return 
premium. An insurance company which 
has been paid a premium by a broker 
is clearly in exactly the same position 
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as if the insured had paid the premium 
direct to the company. 

The words “if the insured has not... 
actually paid the premium . to the 
duly licensed insurance broker .. .” ap- 
pearing in said section 187D do not, in 
my opinion, impart to this section a sig- 
nification different from that of the pro- 
vision of the policy itself touching can- 
cellation for non-payment. 

The provision in said eighth clause of 
section 99 and in said section 187D, rela- 
tive to payment of the premium to a 
duly licensed broker, is plainly comple- 
mentary to section 169 of said chapter 
175, which declares that a broker is the 
agent of the company for the purpose of 
receiving the premium on a policy nego- 
tiated by him for another. This provi- 
sion simply means, in view of section 
169, that if the insured has paid the brok- 
er, such payment binds the company, 
whether or not the broker has remitted 
the premium to the company, or that the 
company cannot lawfully cancel for non- 
payment of premium, because the brok- 
er has not turned over to the company 
the premium he has collected. It cannot 
rationally be construed, in my opinion, 
to mean that payment of the premium 
to the company by the broker on be- 
half of the insured is not actual pay- 
ment to the company under said eighth 
clause or under section 187D. 


Constitutes Actual Payment by Assured 


It has been held that where a person 
pays a premium on another’s policy, such 
payment is in legal contemplation made 
on behalf of the insured. This principle 
seems applicable to any policy, and 
thereunder it well may be held that a 
broker paying a premium on a client's 
policy does so on behalf of the client 
and that such a payment, therefore, does 
constitute actual payment by the in- 
sured to the company under said sec- 
tion 187D. 

If a broker should specifically loan 
his client the amount of the premium 
and the insured should pay it to the 


the insured had not actually paid the 
premium to the company under said sec- 
tion 187D, because he had not in turn 
reimbursed the broker, and the ordinary 
transaction as outlined in your letter is, 
in my judgment, tantamount to a loan 
by the broker to his client. 

Section 187C of said chapter 175 regu- 
lates the procedure for the cancellation 
of policies. It specifies that notice of 
cancellation shall be sent and the re- 
turn premium, when payable, shall be 
paid to the insured. This statute does 
not, in my opinion, abridge an agency 
between the insured and his broker 
whereby the broker is authorized to re- 
ceive a cancellation notice or a return 
premium on behalf of the insured, but 
a company which sends a cancellation 
notice to the insured and pays the return 
premium to the broker, assumes the risk 
of a possible invalid cancellation, and 
the burden would rest upon it to prove 
that the broker had authority to accept 
the return premium as the insured’s 
agent. The broker’s authority is held 
ordinarily to terminate after he has ne- 
gotiated the policy. The mere fact that 
he placed the policy does not warrant 
the inference that he is the agent of the 
insured in respect to a cancellation of 
the policy. 

There are considerations which in my 
judgment strongly militate against the 
practice of brokers who have paid a pre- 
mium to a company, requesting the com- 
pany to cancel a policy because the in- 
sured has not paid the broker and to 
pay the return premium to the broker. 

As was said by the court in Wheeler 
v. Watertown Insurance Company, 131 
Mass. 1,—which case involved the lia- 
bility of the company where the agent 
had paid the premium to the company 
and the insured had paid only a part 
thereof to the agent :— 

“Tt is immaterial to the defendant how 
the parties interested arranged for the 
payment of the premium. All that con- 
cerned the defendant was that the pre- 


company, it could hardly be said that mium was paid to it with the consent. 


and in behalf of the assured. If the 
agent of the defendant chose to pay the 
amount to the defendant, giving credit 
for the whole or a part to the (insured) 
of his assignee, such payment was good 
against the defendant and entitled the 
insured to the policy.” 
Broker Has No Right to Cancel 

A broker as an agent certainly has no 
right superior to that of his principal 
to control the continuance of a policy 
nor at all except in so far as he is au- 
thorized to do so by the principal and, 
in view of these considerations, it is 
doubtful to say the least, whether he has 
a legal right to induce cancellation by a 
company of a contract to which he is a 
stranger, simply because his client has 
not reimbursed him for the premium 
which he has in effect loaned to the 
client. 

A broker who advances a premium on 
a client’s policy may have a valid claim 
against the client therefor, since such 
payment in legal contemplation, as above 
indicated, is made on behalf of the in- 
sured. It is to be noted also that a brok- 
er may decline to act until he receives 
the premium, that he may hold the pol- 
icy under a lien for the premium he has 
advanced, and that if he is authorized, 
he may, as above noted, collect the re- 
turn premium and apply it to the pay- 
ment of the premium which he has ad- 
vanced. 

The contention that no injustice is 
done the insured who has not reimbursed 
his broker by the cancellation of a pol- 
icy for non-payment of premium is not 
necessarily true in all cases, as you 
recognize in your letter. A broker 
might, for instance, expressly agree in 
writing to extend a period of credit to 
the client and before the period expired 
he might decide to revoke it and de- 
mand payment. In such a case it 
would hardly be just to the insured for 
the broker to persuade the company to 
cancel, 

On the facts stated in 
which do not, as I 


letter 
them, 


your 
interpret 


premise any authority, express or im- 
plied, on the part of the broker to re- 
quest a cancellation by the company and 
to receive the return premium, I am dis- 
posed to hold that, in view of the deci- 
sions referred to and the considerations 
above recited, a company cannot effect 
a valid cancellation of a fire policy with- 
out paying or tendering to the insured 
the proper return premium if the brok- 
er has paid the premium to the com- 
pany because such payment is, in all 
probability, payment by the insured to 
the company under the policy provision 
and said section 187D. 





H. J. BURRIDGE IN TOWN 





Chicago Newspaper Man and Humorist 
Out on Trip Through the East 

Howard J. Burridge, general manager 
of the “National Underwriter,” arrived 
in New York this week after attending 
the Insurance Advertising Convention in 
Pittsburgh. He is a combination of 
business man, newspaper man and 
humorist—some combination—and good 
at all three. When insurance men in 
Chicago want to put on a high jinks 
entertainment they are pretty sure to 
call upon Mr. Burridge to create some 
of the high jinksing. ° 





NEWS ABOUT BOLAND 


James J. Boland, once well known in a 
wide insurance circle, appeared in the news 
this week when there was filed with the 
secretary of state at Albany, a notice of 
incorporation of Boland & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., with $100,000 capital. James J. 
Boland is president. The New York office 
is at 569 Bramson Building, Buffalo. 


BEST OPENS COAST BRANCH 

The Alfred M. Best Company has 
opened a Pacific Coast department with 
Kk. C. Kosmak in charge. Mr. Kosmak 
is well-known to insurance men, having 
been in the business for several years. 
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. G. MARTIN, Manager. 


70th ANNIVERSARY 


THE NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED OF LONDON 


“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST’”’ 


IRE Prevention has become a national movement for interesting and in- 
structing the public how to safeguard its properties from avoidable fires. 


The fire waste in the United States runs over half a billion dollars per 
annum, which is nearly $5 for every man, woman and child in America. 


Assets, $9,025,827.79. Liabilities, $6,522,024.17 
Surplus in U. S., $2,503,803.62 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND 
LOCAL DEPARTMENT 
55 John Street, New York 


J. V. LANE, Ass’t Mgr. 


C. W. COOPER, Ass’t Mgr. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENTS 
Northern Assurance Building, 
135 William Street, New York 


J. D. ERSKINE, Gen’l Agent 
WM. H. McGEE & CO., INC., Marine Underwriters, U. S. A., 15 William Street, New York 
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Col. Cunningham Wrote 
Epigrams For 36 Years 


ONE OF BEST WITS OF HIS TIME 





His Publication “Now and Then” Was 
Quoted Throughout Newspaper and 
Insurance World 


Genuine regret was expressed through- 


out insurance over the death of 


Col. J. L. Cunningham, Chairman of the 
board of the Glens Falls and compiler 
of the famous Glens Falls “Now and 


Then,” a publication teeming with phi- 
losophy, wit and good humor which was 
widely quoted. As a letter writer Col. 
Cunningham ranked with the best and 
inany of his epistles are treasured by 
their possessors in the business. He 
was a man of all around attainments, 
not the least of which was his genius 
as an underwriter and helmsman of an 
insurance company. The Glens Falls, 
of which he was the president for so 
many years, is as fine a monument as 
anybody would want to leave. He was 
a fine after dinner speaker and the best 
possible companion with whom to spend 
an hour or an evening. His literary 
leanings as displated in “Now and Then”, 
which has been coming out at intervals 
for nearly forty years, also found ex- 
pression in a book he wrote some years 
ago narrating his experiences in the 
Civil War. It was an engrossing volume 
is he saw lots of active service and for 
sometime was provost marshal at Ports- 
mouth, Va. Coming out of the war as a 
najor he was breveted lieutenant colonel. 
\fter the war he was collector of in- 
ternal revenue for a while. 


Some of His Epigrams 


Here a few of the many epigrams and 
sayings which came from his pen: 

Some get credit for intellectual 
uperiority by selecting topics of con- 
versation so abstruse that you have to 
take everything they say for granted. 
They have the faculty or fault of bring- 
ing simple subjects into complication, 
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SUPPORT NEWARK PLAN 


Views of the Insurance and Banking 
Athletic League of That City on 
New Agreement 
The official publication of the Newark 
Insurance and Banking Athletic League, 
Inc., composed of many men from the 
insurance and banking offices of New- 
ark, comments on the new fire insurance 

igreement in Newark as follows: 

“We learn that the majority of the 
companies doing business in the terri- 
tory covered by the Newark Fire In- 
surance Society have reached’ an 
agreement in which the number of 
agencies allowed each company has 
been lifted, leaving that entirely to the 
discretion of the fire insurance com- 
panies. The class of agencies, how- 
ever, has been changed for the better. 
Hereatter there will be two classes only, 
first, the policy writing agent whose 
main business must be insurance and 


| rom our schooldays the busy bee has 
been held up as an example of industry, 
foresight and thrift; but the thing that 
experience has taught many of us to 
admire most in bees is their hot equip- 
ment for quick resentment of outside 
interference with their business. ' 

While old age enfeebles human life it 
adds strength and vigor to successful 
institutions. 

There is one thing which if you give 
you must also keep—your word. 

There is one class of fast people worth 
while—fast friends. 

When a man becomes satisfied with 
himself be satisfied that he has struck 
“the lonesome trail.” 

Some belong to the church and others 
think that the church belongs to them. 

Some men trust to luck and chance 
while others put their’s into insurance. 

You can make more friends through 
your business than business through 
your friends. 

A multiplicity of advice breeds con- 
fusion. 

Obituaries are 
standards which their 
have achieved. 


often post mortem 
subjects should 


who maintains a bonafide office for that 
purpose, he will receive the agency com- 
missions of 20, 25 and 30 per cent., while 
all others are classed as brokers and 
will receive only the brokerage rates of 
commissions, namely 10, 15 and 20 per 
cent. 

“If this will mean the elimination of 
the auto sales man, the building and loan 
official, the lawyer, the license bureaus 
and such like, it will be a god-send to 
the business on one hand, even if it 
creates a danger of multiplicity in un- 
derwriting. It will mean fewer mistakes, 
better coverages, and consequently bet- 
ter protection to the public. Here’s hop- 
ing it will work out for the best. If 
the companies do not try to find loop- 
holes to maintain their broker-agents 
as at present it will be well worth try- 
ing at any rate.” 





RICHMOND ASKS LOWER RATE 


The Richmond chamber of commerce 
recently passed a resolution asking the 
S. I. U. A. to conduct an inquiry to see 
whether the city is entitled to a lower 
insurance rate, and Mayor Bright fol- 
lowed this up the other day with a let- 
ter supplementary to the request of the 
chamber. It is asserted that Richmond 
was given a first class rating following 
a complete survey of local hazards and 
fire fighting facilities by engineers of the 
national board. Every recommendation 
made by the engineers has been carried 
out, it is claimed, and the municipal 
authorities feel that the time is at hand 
for the city to get cheaper insurance. 


CHANGES NORFOLK AGENCY 

The Virginia Fire & Marine has trans- 
ferred from Childrey and Metts in Nor- 
folk to George W. Dey and Sons after 
being in the former agency for thirty- 
five years. Decision to plant with 
George W. Dey and Sons was reached 
when Harvey D. Patterson, with Childrey 
and Metts for many years, resigned that 
agency recently to go with the Dey 
agency. 


URGES FIRE LIABILITY LAW 





Railroad Fire Protection Ass’n Speaker 
Talks On This Subject; J. R. 
Peters Elected Pres. 


very State in the Union should have 
a fire liability law, in the opinion of J. 
R. Peters, assistant to the superintendent 
of the insurance department of the Penn- 
Railroad system, who was 
clected president of the Railway Fire 
Protection Association at the eleventh 
annual convention held in Richmond last 
week. In advocating the enactment of a 
jaw of that kind throughout the coun- 
try, Mr. Peters pointed out that under 
such an act it would be necessary for a 
man to pay damages if his neglect caused 
a fire in his own home with the result 
that it spread to his neighbor’s. C. C. 
Michie, assistant secretary of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, was elected vice-president 
of the association for the ensuing year. 
R. R. Hackett, of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Addressing the convention, Franklin 
if. Wentworth, secretary of the National 
lire Protection Association, said: “The 
fire waste touches the pocket of every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States. It strikes as surely but as quietly 
as indirect taxation. It merges with the 
cost of everything we eat and drink and 
wear. The profligate burning every 
year of $500,000,000 in the value of work 
of men’s hands means the inevitable im- 
proverishment of the people.” 

Fires in 1923 cost the American people 
$966 per minute, George R. Hurd, re- 
tiring president of the association, told 
the convention. Last year, seventy-six 
railroads, with forty-four subsidiary 
lines, reported 8,395 fires, with a total 
loss of $9,001,122, or an aver: uge of $17.13 
a minute, he said. 


sylvania 





The Employers Fire of Boston has 
been licensed in Virginia. This company 
plans to write fire and kindred lines. The 
secretary of the commonwealth was desig- 
nated as statutory agent. 
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Policy Didn’t Cover 
Return Trip of Ship 


JUDGMENT RELIEVES 





INSURER 


Importers & Exporters Won Case In 
Which Disbursements and P. P. I. 
Clauses Figured 


In the case of the Booth American 
Shipping Corporation (libellant) against 
the Importers & Exporters and others 
(respondents), the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York held recently that where an in- 
sured took a policy on disbursements 
and/or profits on freight for an outward 
voyage, such policy did not cover loss 
of anticipated earnings on a return voy- 
age not mentioned in the certificate, but 
which loss resulted because of loss of the 
vessel on the outward voyage. And the 
court held further that the P. P. I. clause 
is meant to relieve the insured from 
proving an insurable interest, but does 
not relieve him from proving some loss 
on the voyage for which the insurance 
was underwritten. 

District Judge A. N. Hand delivered 
the opinion which follows: 

Booth & Co., Ltd., the libellant’s as- 
signor, chartered the British schooner 
“Sephie” for a voyage from Para, Brazil, 
to Lisbon and return to Para, and paid 
$25,000 charter party freight for the round 
voyage. This payment was irrevocable, 
vessel lost or not lost. The bill of lad- 
ing freight on the voyage to Lisbon in 
the amount of $25,000 was also paid by 
the shippers of cargo, such freight to be 
considered irrevocable ship lost or not 
lost. The vessel was badly damaged on 
her voyage to Lisbon where she put in 
in distress. She delivered her cargo at 
that place but was found to be a con- 
structive total loss and could not make 
her return voyage to Para. 

Booth & Co. applied to the re- 
spondents’ agents for insurance and ob 
tained from them a certificate, the ma 
terial part of which read as follows: 

“Total amount insured $6,250. 

“That on the second day of December, 
1918, the above companies under and 
subject to the conditions of open policy 
1001, insured Booth & Co., Inc., in the 
sum of $6,250 on disbursements and/or 
profits on freight. Valued at $12.500 
per schooner “Sephie” expected sailed on 
or about 11/26/18. At and from Para to 
Oporto and/or Lisbon, direct or other- 
wise, * * * 

“Against total and/or constructive 
total loss. Policy proof of interest. Full 
interest admitted.” 

The foregoing clause seems clearly to 
indicate that the insurance was “on dis 
bursements and/or profits on freight 
* * * at and from Para to Oporto * * *” 
vet the libel charges: 


Charges in the Libel 


‘ko # a constructive total loss, in con- 
sequence of which she was unable to 
complete her voyage to Oporto and 
make the return voyage from Oporto to 
Para, for which she had been chartered 
and for which said Booth & Company, 
Inc., had paid her owner irrevocably 
Ok OW) 


And the libel further alleges that: 

“By reason of said loss of the “Sephie,” 
said Booth & Company lost the disburse- 
ments made in the anticipation of said 
return voyage from Oporto to Para, and 
the profits on freight which would other- 
wise have been earned thereon. * * *” 

The libellant in its brief says: 

“The fallacy of the position taken by 
the respondents is that they impute to 
the anticipated voyage back to Para the 
loss of the Booth Company which be- 
came absolutely definite by the loss of 
“Sephie” on her outward voyage from 
Para. The Booth Company never in- 
tended to insure any loss on the second 


voyage. The disbursements had been 
made before the first voyage began and 
the loss of the same, as well as of the 
freight which the Booth Company would 
collect before the second voyage began, 
was irretrievable from the moment the 
“Sephie” was lost on the first voyage. 
ok RY? 

On whatever theory the libellant may 
be proceeding, it is apparent that the 
recovery which is in fact sought is based 
upon the ground that there was a loss 
of disbursements applicable in part to the 
second voyage, and of profits anticipated 
for that voyage. I cannot understand 
how anything relating to the homeward 
voyage is covered or affected by such a 
policy as the above. So far as the proof 
goes the libellant has received for the 
outward voyage as much as it paid out, 
and at any rate as much as it ever could 
have received whether or not there had 
been any loss of the vessel or cargo. 
“The Policy Proof of Interest Clause” 
requires proof of some loss to sustain a 
recovery. There is no evidence that the 
underwriters knew that the freight was 
paid in advance and could not be re- 
covered, vessel lost or not lost. I think 
the case much resembles that of Lawther 
vs. Black. There the Court of Appeal 
said: 

“This is about as hopeless a case as 
ever came into this court. What has 
the defendant underwritten? <A _ policy 
against total loss on disbursements 
and/or advances in respect of a_ ship 
which had been chartered for a voyage 
to the west coast of South America. 
The plaintiff says that the meaning of 
that is an insurance on disbursements 
made in the expectation of earning 
freight on the homeward voyage from 
South America. I agree with Mathew 
J. that that is not the true construction 
of the policy, and it is conceded that 
unless it is so there has been no total 
joss, * © *,” 

Judge Learned Hand, in the case of 
Frank B. Hall vs. Jefferson Ins. Co., dis- 
cusses the effect of a P. P. I. clause and 
held that “interest referred to was inter- 
est in the event of loss which is the only 
relevant time. The clause is meant to 
relieve the insured from showing at that 
time he had an insurable interest.” It 
does not, however, relieve the insured 
from proving some loss and none, I 
think, has been proved in respect to the 
voyage for which the insurance was un- 
derwritten. 

The libel is dismissed with costs. 





GOLF INDORSEMENT 

The London Guarantee & Accident 
is preparing an endorsement which may 
be attached to their golf and game 
policies in order to eliminate coverage 
while the assured is engaged in play- 
ing tennis, baseball, football, hockey, 
cricket, polo or other similar games of 
recreation or amusement. 
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Huge Task of Salving 
Laurentic Gold Ended 


NEARLY _ $23,000,000 RECOVERED 





Six Years Required to Complete Sal- 
vage Work in 90 Feet of Water 
Off Bad Coast 


The great salvage task of the British 
Admiralty at the wreck of the “Lauren- 
tic” is at last complete. It has been 
marked by success beyond all the ex- 
pectations of the experts. In all 3,166 
bars of gold have been recovered by the 
divers from the bed of the sea, and the 
“Racer,” the salvage vessel that has been 
on the scene of the wreck summer after 
summer for the past six years, will return 
there no more. No attempt is to be made 
to raise the broken wreckage of the ves- 
sel. Only 27 ingots remain unsalved 
and these, buried many feet deep in 
sand and mud, are considered out of 
reach. 

The total value of the gold recovered 
is about £4,750,000. Besides this, the 
divers have brought up more than 
£250,000 worth of the silver specie which 
was packed in tins in shillings and 
florins in the “Laurentic.” Never before 
has treasure been dragged from beneath 
the ocean floor under such difficulties or 
in such quantities. 

The “Laurentic,’ a White Star liner 
of 14,900 tons that was acting as an 
auxiliary cruiser, was torpedoed in 1917 
by a German submarine fifteen miles off 
the Donegal coast. She sank in 90 feet 
of water. 

The wreck, after a difficult search, 
was located at a spot where the full 
fury of the Atlantic gales is felt. Parts 
of the vessel, scattered when she was 
blown to pieces with gelignite in prep- 
aration for the search for gold, were 
soon buried under heavy accumula- 
tions of sand. In its early stages the 
work of salvage made extremely slow 
progress. In 1920, two years after it 
had commenced, it was reported that 
250 tons of metal had settled over the 
strong room. Each separate piece of 
that accumulation had to be hitched into 
slings, hoisted clear, carried a consid- 
erable distance, and dropped into deep 
water. That tedious process took nearly 
all the summer, and when the weather 
stopped the work in the fall the season’s 
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United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,447,786.62 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,054,621.08 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,325,877.59 
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harvest was only seven stray bars of 
gold worth about £5,000. 

In 1922, however, luck changed. The 
first diver to descend recovered 19 bars 
of gold before he had been down five 
minutes, and in all the catch that sea- 
son was 900. This change in fortune 
was largely brought about by the use 
of Professor E. E. Brookes’s gold finder 
—an instrument with a spear which 
when stuck into the sea floor registered 
the presence of gold on a galvanometer. 

The haul of 1923 was better still, and 
last April, when the “Racer” resumed 
her task, it was estimated that only 154 
gold bars remained to be salvaged. Since 
then 127 have been sent safely to the 
Bank of England. 

The “Racer” has always carried an 
exact model of the wreckage of the 
“Laurentic,” which has been corrected 
from time to time in accordance with 
divers’ reports as pieces of the wreck 
shifted or disappeared. There has 
usually been a crew of 60 seamen en- 
gaged in surface operations, and about 
a dozen of the most expert naval divers 
have taken turns on the sea bottom. 
While they were able to descend quick- 
ly to the wreck and were in telephonic 
communication with the surface while 
at work, their emergence from the sea 
was by very gradual stages, and the 
ascent often occupied 33 minutes with 
three long pauses on the way. Even 
then it was sometimes necessary to give 
them three periods of rest in a special 
compression chamber on board the 
“Racer.” In addition to their wages, the 
divers have received commission at the 
rate of 2s. 6d. (about 60 cents) on each 
£100 worth of gold brought to the sur- 
face. , 

Many of the ingots recovered during 
the past season had worked their way 
through holes in the stern of the ves- 
sel and become embedded in the mud, 
and large portions of wreckage had to 
be cleared before the divers could get 
near them. 





CAUTY LOSES PHOENIX GROUP 

The large marine office managed by 
Krank H. Cauty which has underwritten 
marine insurance for the Union Marine, 
Phoenix Assurance, Norwich Union, 
Columbia, Thames & Mersey, Liverpool & 
London & Globe, and the North China for 
several years is about to lose the first four 
named companies, which comprise the 
Phoenix group. These companies are to 
open their own marine offices in this city 
on January 1, with W. C. Spelman as 
United States marine manager. Mr, Spel- 
man is now deputy assistant manager for 
all the companies in Mr. Cauty’s office. 
The marine office of the Phoenix group 
will be located at 47 Beaver Street. 


_ 50 YEARS WITH QUEEN 

T. Livingston Kennedy, assistant secre- 
tary of the Queen, has completed fifty 
years with that company and its predeces- 
sor, ‘the Queen of Liverpool. In recog- 
nition of this long and faithful service, the 
board of directors of the Queen this week 
presented Mr. Kennedy with a handsome 
gold watch and chain. 








Fireman’s Fund Eastern Dep’t 
Moves Into New Boston Offices 





The Fireman’s Fund opened its new 
Eastern Department offices in Boston 
last week on the eleventh floor of the 
new Atlantic National Bank building at 
10 Post Office Square. 
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General Leads World 
In Motor Car Writings 


ONE COVER OF _ 60,000 CARS 





F. Norie-Miller Tells of Motor Insur- 
surance Conditions On the 


Other Side 


At the convention of the General Acci- 
dent representatives in Philadelphia upon 
the occasion of the dedication of the com- 
pany’s eleven story office building F. Norie- 
Miller, the general manager, said that the 
General transacted more automobile in- 
surance than any company in the world. 
His comments upon this business were of 
unusual interest. For instance, the General 
has one contract for motor car insurance 
for which the assured paid $3,000,000 in 
premiums. By this contract the General 
insures every car manufactured by one ot 
the leading motor car makers. An envelope 
containing information that the sale of the 
car includes an insurance policy is found 
by every purchaser in one of the pockets 
of the car. It is necessary for him to fill 
out the slip and send it to the agent in the 
district where the owner lives. . 

Mr. Norie-Miller also explained one of 
the complete cover automobile — policies 
issued on the other side. It not only fur- 
nishes casualty and fire insurance, but even 
third party coverage and also a life policy 
of $5,000 on the owner and a similar 
amount on his wife. The rate is surpris- 
ingly low from the standpoint of this 
country, and yet the company makes money 
on it. 

Mr. Norie-Miller also described the 
bonus system under which the assured gets 
lower rates if he does not have accidents, 
which has the effect of eliminating the 
smaller claims as the assured wants a 
clear record, 

Taxis and Public Busses 


During the meeting Ambrose Ryder, 
head of the automobile division of the Gen- 
eral, told of conditions in this country and 
commented humorously upon what would 
happen over here if there were an “All 
Comprehensive” automobile policy ‘of the 
type popular in Great Britain. The thought 
of giving life as well as fire and casualty 
insurance under one contract at a very low 
rate would be impossible. He said that 
property damage alone was an item which 
had the companies worrying and the grow- 
ing congestion in the streets and accident 
frequency kept underwriters awake at night 
thinking of the solution to the problem. 
Men from the field asked Mr. Ryder ques- 
tions about taxicab insurance and _ public 
service buses. About the latter Mr. Ryder 
said that in places where there was very 
keen competition, rival lines and time 
schedules hard to follow, the business was 
unprofitable, and he declared that speedy, 
hair-driving public bus chauffeurs and 
rainy days made a bad combination. 

Taxicab lines in smaller places were not 
bad risks as a class, but in the larger cities 
there were too many opportunities for 
accident. 

The general manager said that the com- 
pany had found taxicab underwriting un- 
profitable every place in Europe. If there 
was a Satisfactory loss experience ,the 
owners of the taxicabs immediately wanted 
a reduction in rate. 





Wisconsin Supreme Court 
Denies Rehearing Petition 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has 
denied the petition of Insurance Com- 
missioner W. Stanley Smith for a re- 
hearing of the injunction proceedings 
under which he has been restrained from 
revoking the licenses of certain accident 
and health insurance companies or re- 
fusing to renew their licenses. The court 
rendered its decision without a further 
written opinion. 


May Form Pool to 
Bond Public Officials 


WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Advisability Given Consideration at 
Recent Meeting of Surety Company 
Representatives in New York 





Questions concerning bonding public 
officials were discussed at a meeting of 
representatives of the surety companies 
held in New York last week. About 
eighteen of the leading surety companies 
were represented. 

The outstanding topic discussed was 
the advisability of forming a pool to 


write public official bonds west of the 
Mississippi River, this class of  busi- 
ness in that territory being the most 


hazardous on account of the adverse 
financial conditions in the west. 

The majority of those present were 
favorable to the idea of a pool and a 
committee was appointed to draw up 
the necessary plans and submit them 
to the Surety Association of America 
for further action. 

The formation of a pool would stan- 
dardize the underwriting requirements 
and thereby guard against the evil of 
personal suretyship and state funds as 
through the pool the companies would 
not have to carry the risk alone or pass 
up the business because of its hazards 
in certain classes. 

It is felt if the latter course were 
taken by the companies such adverse 
legislation would be passed, that it would 
be a severe blow to the principles ot 
corporate suretyship, although at pres- 
ent in nearly all states satisfactory 
statutes are in force as far as the deposi- 
tory feature of the public official bonds 
is concerned. 


HALL & HENSHAW EXPAND 
To Write Coming endl Surety and Auto- 
mobile Lines; A. Y. Foshay Heads 


New Department 


Hall & Henshaw have been appointed 
agents for the automobile department 
of the National Union Fire, of Pitts- 
burgh, and general agents for the Amer- 
ican Employers’, of Boston, for all cas- 


ualty and surety lines in the Metro- 
politan district. 
This appointment marks the advent 


of Hall & Henshaw into the casualty 
and automobile fields, it having hereto- 
fore been in the fire field only. 

Addison Y. Foshay, who resigned as 
president of Bishoff, Cook & Foshay, 
Inc., will be in charge of the new cas- 
ualty and = surety department. Mr. 
Foshay has been president of the 
Bishoff, Cook & Foshay, Inc., since that 
firm was established in 1920. 
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Group Hospital Bonds 
Written At Reduction 


INNOVATION OF NATIONAL 


Revises Commissions to General Agents 
in Conformance with Reduced 
Premium Rates 





The National Surety, pioneers in the 
hospital bond field, are now _ issuing 
group cover under these bonds and at 
rates lower than the individual 
rates. 

On bonds covering from 25 to 100 em- 
ployes the reduction from the standard 
rate is 10%. On bonds covering from 
100 to 1,000 employes the reduction is 
15% and on bonds covering more than 
1,000 a 20% reduction is allowed. 

The company is preparing a new bond 
form particularly adapted for the writing 
of group coverage. ‘This will permit an 
arrangement whereby a certain employe 
or other member of the group thus 
bonded may leave the employ of the 
employer at any time and the coverage 
previously effective on the employe thus 
leaving will automatically cease, becom- 
ing effective on the new employe tak- 
ing his position. 

The National will issue coverage to 
groups of employes where the employer 
himself pays the premium. In instances 
where it is impracticable for the employe 
to pay the entire premium the com- 
pany will accept it in installments, pro- 
viding the premiums are collected by the 
employer. When a bond is issued cov- 
ering a group of employes wherein the 
employe himself pays the premium there 
will be no reduction in rate. 

Because of the reduction in rates the 
company has revised its commissions 
to the general agents for group and 
individual lines. Up to and including 
the first $1,000, the commission is 30%. 
On the portion of premiums between 
$1,000 and $3,000 the commission is 25% 
and on all premiums above $3,000 the 
commission is 20%. 


bond 





ROYAL APPOINTMENT 
The Royal Indemnity has appointed 
the McLean Co., Washington, D. C., as 
general agents. 
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Private Residence 
Boilers Now Insurable 


TRAVELERS ISSUES NEW FORM 





Covers Hazards of Explosion and Crack- 
ing or Fracturing; Cost $25 for 
Three Years 





The Travelers is issuing a new boiler 
insurance policy. The policy covers 
round cast iron boilers in private resi- 
dences and two-family houses against 
both the hazards of explosion and crack- 
ing or fracturing. 

In the company’s letter to its producers 
describing the new form and why it is 
needed it is stated: 

“Boilers of this type may now be in- 
sured for the usual period of three years 
for $25 per boiler, annual rate 40% of 
the three-year premium. For increased 
amounts the three-year rate is $1 per 
boiler for each additional $1,000 of such 
insurance. The policy covers, in the 
amount of $1,000, loss or damage to 
property of the assured, including the 
boiler, and loss or damage to property 
of other people for which the assured is 
liable. The rate was established at a 
point which should readily atiract a big 
volume of business and you will appre- 
ciate that if this price is to be main- 
tained a large number of risks is neces- 
sary. 

“The private residence boiler field is 
big and it is undeveloped. ‘This line 
fits in and may be successfully devel- 
oped along with residence burglary, 
liability, plate glass and fire. A large 
percentage of boilers in private resi- 
dences and two-family houses is of the 
round cast iron type and only a few are 
insured. 

“Cracking and fracturing of cast iron 
sections occurs with great frequency. It 
is troublesome and expensive. Explo- 
sions, while les frequent, are serious and 
every effort should be made toward pre- 
vention. Without additional expense the 
services of our engineering and inspec- 
tion division are available to  policy- 
holders.” 





National Safety Council 
Prepares Valuable Calendars 


The National Safety Council has sent 
out exceptionally attractive and useful 
calendars for the coming year. On each 
page of the calendar are attractive pic- 
tures in color that catch the eye and 
that are designed to make persons more 
careful. On the back of each sheet are 
told the various accident hazards, how 
to avoid them and how to give first aid 
treatment, under the following heads: 
Accidents in the Home; _ Electrical 
Hazards; Gas and Gas Appliances; Safe 
Motoring; Vacation Safety Hints; For 
Pedestrians; Resuscitation; Miscellan- 
eous Accident Hazards; Fire Prevention 
in the Home; First Aid Suggestions; 
Antidotes for Poisons. 





TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


Directors of the Independence In- 
demnity have recommended to the stock- 
holders that the company’s capital and 
surplus be increased. According to the 
plan, calling for the issuance of addi- 
tional shares of stock, the capital would 
be increased by $500,000 and the surplus 
by $1,000,000. 
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Income Tax Publicity 


The income tax returns were read by 
insurance men with conflicting interest. 
Those whose names were published were 
anything but keen about the publicity ; 
those who are in the production end 
are for all the publicity in sight, as no 
one has to tell an insurance man the 
value of knowing in advance what a 
prospect’s income is. 

Tue EAstTeRN UNDERWRITER will not 
print any of the tax returns, not because 
the government may have the news- 
papers fined $1,000 apiece for printing 
the information over somebody’s protest 
in Washington, but it is hardly fair to 
throw the limelight on some people and 
not on others. 

It is the general feeling that the in- 
surance people whose names and tax re- 
turns were published were the goats and 
they are entitled to sympathy. 

The New York “Times” and “World” 
were two of the daily papers which de- 
cided to take a chance and print the 
lists. On the same day the “Herald” 
didn’t print the list, but Munsey couldn’t 
stand the uncomfortable feeling of hav- 
ing the sensational material found out- 
side of his columns and so he took the 
plunge. 

Cyrus Curtis, publisher of the New 
York “Evening Post,” which has always 
featured financial news and of the Phila- 
delphia “Public Ledger” decided not to 
spring the information because of his op- 
position to tax publicity when it was 
discussed in Congress before the bill 
was enacted. 

* * * 


The Victims 


In the early reports the only fire in- 
surance men of New York mentioned 
were W. H. La Boyteaux of Johnson & 
Higgins; Cecil F. Shallcross of the North 
British fleet, and Sumner Ballard of 
everything. All of the trio had a re- 
spectable income—tres beaucoup respect- 
able—but !!! is not the list of tax re- 
turns really a joke? Just analyze them 
a little. 


ire insurance people noting that Mr. La 
Boyteaux was in the lead among the fire 
insurance men turned to the return of 
J. P. Morgan, great international banker, 
a man who can buy three half million 
dollar paintings in a morning and still 
eat his grape fruit in peace. Well, Mor- 
gan’s return was just a few pounds shill- 
ings and two-pence more than that of 
the Johnson & Higgins president. 

Then there was Sumner Ballard. 
After his friends had recovered from the 
shock that he was not first on the list 
of fire insurance men and a few thou- 
sand beneath J. P. Morgan, they 
learned that he was head and shoulders 
above William Randolph Hearst (said to 
be worth eighty million dollars) and 
Reginald Vanderbilt. 


On the second day Mr. Shallcross 
had company in P. Beresford, manager 
of the Phoenix of London and its af- 
filiated companies, and Don McLennan 
of Marsh & McLennan. 

The newspapers did not have space 
for any more of the fire insurance peo- 
ple except Hamilton Fish, Jr., who is a 
Congressman. Much of their space went 
to Broadway and Hollywood celebrities. 

And that showed up some more of the 
tax absurdities. For instance, one insur- 
ance manager of New York paid twice 
as much as Eddie Cantor, whose salary 
with the Ziegfeld show, “Kid Boots,” is 
$3,500 a week and who has other in- 
come. Lillian Gish, one of the highest 
salaried women of the screen, paid $763; 
Avery Hopwood, biggest money maker 
among the playwrights, less than $3,000. 

In the casualty field the tax return 
of Charles D. Hilles was published be- 
cause he is a national political figure. 

The tax returns were published of 
Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life; William A. rng president 
of the Equitable Life; John R. Hardin, 





president Mutual Benefit; George T. 
Dexter, vice-president Mutual Life; 
Richard V. Lindabury, Prudential, and a 
marine insurance man on the list, was 


Hendon Chubb. 
x * 


Make Public Some Hartford Returns 


Income tax returns made public in 
Hartford included some prominent insur- 
ance men and, as in other cities, left 
out others who are also prominent and 
not in the poverty class. Those listed 
included Richard M. Bissell, president 
of Hartford Fire and Hartford A. & i: 
Louis F. Butler, president of the Travel- 
ers group; Morgan B. Bulkley, presi- 
dent of the Aetna Life and Affiliated 
Companies. 

C. V. Meserole, head of the Pacific, 
Stuyvesant, Bankers & Shippers and 
New Jersey, was in a list printed in New 
Jersey. 

* * * 
The Advertising Conference 


Casualty and surety advertising men 
were among the prominent figures at 
the Insurance Advertising Conference in 
Pittsburgh this week. E. A. Collins, of 
the National Surety, won a lot of 
encomiums for his share in making the 
affair a success, as president of the Con- 
ference. 

It was probably the youngest crowd of 
insurance menwho ever gathered together 
in a national organization. Three of the 
youngest men there were Roosevelt L. 
Clark, of the America Fore outfit; E. L. 
Sullivan, of the Home and associated 
companies; and Warren Ellis of the 
Commercial Union fleet. There were 
several men who had not attended one 
of the conferences before; in fact, were 
not in the insurance business at the time 
of the last one, and these included 
Messrs. Hooper of the Phoenix of Hart- 


ford; and Buckingham of the Spring- 
field Fire & Mraine. 

Incidentally, there were enough Greek 
letter fraternity pins and keys on the 
speakers waistcoats to stock a tray in a 
Tiffany window. They ranged all the 
way from the Phi Beta Kappa scholar- 
ship key of Luther B. Little, advertis- 
ing manager of the Metropolitan Life, 
to what looked like a Skull & Bones 
from Yale. 

* ok 


Exhibits at Pittsburgh 


Some members of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference at Pittsburgh had 
tough luck with the exhibits which each 
year have been quite a feature at these 
affairs. 

Clifford Elvins of the Imperial Life 
was in tears because after getting his 
exhibit by the Canadian border it was 
stopped at Buffalo by an_ officious 
customs man and then lost. The Con- 
ference got busy and offered the gov- 
ernment a $100,000 bond if the customs 
people would permit the exhibit to come 
through to Pittsburgh. Probably, if it 
had been a case of Scotch there would 
have been no delay. Maybe, the Amer- 
ican customs figure that education in 
this country should be 100% and insur- 
ance men have nothing to learn from 
Canada; or, possibly, would be con- 
taminated if the clever 
poster and other literary material of the 
Imperial Life were offered in Pennsyl- 
vania for public inspection. 

Then the Attna Life and Affiliated 
Companies waited in vain for their ex- 
hibit to show up. They are artists in 
this line and no one in the business can 
do more in tacking up attractive litera- 
ture effectively on a green cloth bulletin 
board. Just as A. D. Anderson, of the 
Aétna Life’s sales promotion department 
was in despair because his shipment had 
not come through—probably sidetracked 
by freight loads of grapes or bottles or 
corks—a Pittsburgh paper printed a 
smashing page Aftna-Izer ad, and Ander- 
son tacked that up so that his dear old 
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Alma Mater, the A‘tna Life was not 
sidetracked. 

Then L. A. Soper, Phoenix Mutual, 


had a grouch, too, as his novelties did 
not show up in time for the first day’s 
sessions. So everybody had to use their 
own lead pencils. 

This railroad delay, or freight and ex- 
press preferential, is getting to be quite 
a serious matter. In fact, it is of such 
national importance that it is more im- 
portant to know who is to be the next 
U. S. Railroad Traffic Director than it 
is who will be the next President of the 
United States. 

Almost any good man can sit at a 
White House desk and go out on the 
lawn and have his picture taken with Al 
Jolson and Charlotte Greenwood, but 
who has got the brains to keep the 
freight and express shipments moving? 

* * * 


Three Visiting Notables Make Friends 


Three delightful personalities. 

That is the verdict in this country and 
in Canada of insurance men in sizing up 
the three notables from the other side 
who came to the General Accident’s 
house warming. They were F. Norie- 
Miller, for tour decades general manager 
of the General Accident; Dr. Wilham 
Low, chairman of the board, and Sir 
John Hanbury Williams, Major General 
and Marshal of the Court of St. James. 

It really was a pleasure to see the 
way in which they mixed with people, 
to note their polish and manner. At the 
informal dinner given by the company in 
Overbrook, a suburb of Philadelphia, 
Messrs. Williams, Low and Norie- Miller 
sat each at a separate table, being scat- 
tered so that the agents and managers 
could get on a more friendly footing 
than would be the case if they were 
seated at a head table with no one to 
speak to but themselves. 

Major General Williams is the man 
who introduces the new ambassadors 
and ministers to the King and Queen of 
Great Britain and there is no social trick 
which he has overlooked. It does not 
take much stress of imagination to know 
that the average man or woman from 
a provincial American town would not 
hand him much of a thrill at a dinner, 
and, yet, he gave every appearance of 
being tremendously impressed, of being 
most keenly interested. Furthermore, 
he was modesty itself and never once 
launched into stories of the Boer War, 
the Soudan campaign, or the Russian 
terror, in all of which he had had pretty 
much of a look in. 

At one of the meetings all three 
Britishers told some poker stories. It 
seems that F. Norie-Miller during one 
of his thirty-five trips over the ocean 
had learned that a jack of spades is as 
good as any other single card in the 
great American game of bluff, and in 
teaching his friends the general and the 
doctor how to play poker on this their 
first trip to America he had won several 
pots with that lone card, once beating 
two pairs by bluffing it through. All ot 
which experience counted when Major 
General Williams said in an informal talk 
at the affair last week in Philadelphia : 

“When | leit Windsor my wife asked 
me if I had insured against everything. 
I told her I had, that 1 was fortified 
against losing my baggage, my belongings 
ot every sort, that 1 had accident and 
life indemnity, but I forgot all about 
one very important thing. I did not in- 
sure myself against poker losses.” 

Both Dr. Low and F. Norie-Miller are 
wits and they scored with the American 
delegation repeatedly by their sallies and 
comments as well as by their democracy. 

* ok 
A Model Presiding Officer 

As a presiding officer Frederick Rich- 
ardson might well be copied by the aver- 
age American chairman, not because he 
was the best dressed man who ever 
opened an insurance convention, but be- 
cause of his grace of manner, considera- 
tion of the audience, as well as the 


speaker and particularly in his courtesy 
in giving a speaker a fair break by tell- 
ing who he is. 


A practice growing up in this country 
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for toastmasters is to half introduce the 
speaker, not tell enough about him so 
that the audience is in the dark and 
this is not only unfair to speakers who 
are on the level (as they have to be 
made good twice), but paves the way for 
the propagandists, who pretend that they 
are speaking on one subject when they 
are really putting over something else. 

How was Mr. Richardson dressed? 
A Bond Street morning coat and sharply 
creased trousers, a white carnation, the 
whitest, cleanest shirt in Philadelphia, 
the best shine the city of brotherly 
love could turn out, a high wing collar 
that sat just right, and a blue and white 
bow tie that was the envy of every 
Yale man present. 

4 * 
French Renaissance 

The building of the General Accident 
which is eleven stories high is in the 
French Renaissance style. It is quite a 
novelty in that city of new colonial struc- 


tures. It tremendously improves the dis- 
trict. 
ek 
Misplaced Sympathy 
Reporters always feel sorry for 


lawyers, general adjusters and heads of 
claim departments as they so frequently 
find them buried in ominous, bulky and 
important looking documents and_ see 
them carrying home large portfolios. 
To the average newspaper man a legal 
decision, a brief or anything typewritten 
or printed, that covers more than a 
paragraph or two is terrifying. Ask any 
reporter to take his choice of climbing 
six flight of stairs in a warehouse build- 
ing in order to see an unimportant per- 
son on the top floor, or to digest what 
Judge Simicowitz or McGillicudy or 
Simpkins said in the B. Canning Com- 
pany versus the Canned Insurance Com- 
pany, GA. 14, B. B. 16, S. O. S. 246, and 
he will run up the stairs with pleasure. 
So when the reporter sees the lawyer, 
the claim people and adjuster completely 
surrounded by these legal papers and 
books, observes their portfolios being 
taken home at night and also notices the 
long conversation which people have in 
their offices discussing the various docu- 
ments and asking advice, his heart goes 
out in sympathy. 

And, yet, if there is an unflurried easy 
going happy looking crowd in the insur- 
ance business it is the very persons over 
whom these tears are being shed. 

ue © 


McGinley Took the Test 

John McGinley, manager of The Trav- 
elers, came here from Hartford and is 
gradually learning the ways of the 
natives of whom there are a few left. 
When he registered recently he was ap- 
proached by a politician who asked him 
if he had taken “The Literacy test.” 
Mr. McGinley thought he at least gave 
the impression of being able to read and 
write and possibly there was a slight 
testiness in his queries. 

“You don’t mean to say that I have to 
take one of those things?” 

“You most certainly do if you are a 
new voter in this district. Here’s the 
law on the subject.” 

McGinley read the law. It was air- 
tight. Even a psychoanalyst recently 
from Cambridge could not vote without 
taking that test. 

“The insult,’ commented McGinley, 
“is not in asking you to’take it, but to 
inquire if you have passed it.” 

* * 


Billings Yankee Truce 

And, talking of politics there was the 
experience of Mr. Billings, compensation 
manager of The Travelers here, who, 
while on a visit to a White Mountain 
resort recently, told five crackerbox 
natives one night that he was going to 
vote for Davis, although he is really 
voting for Coolidge. 

For two hours the amateur politicians 
in the store argued with him. Finally 
Billings threw up his hands, assumed a 
look of resignation and humility and 
said, “All right, boys, you win. I cast 
my vote for Cal.” 

It was the first time in America that 
any political convert had acknowledged 
his conversion in public and Billings 
could have had all the cider in the place. 


Decision Affirms 
Employer’s Rights 


PRINCIPLE OF COMITY MADE 
Court of Appeals Renders Important 
Decision in Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Case 


- 


The Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York has affirmed the right of an 
employer, or his insurance carrier, to be 
reimbursed from the recovery from a 
third party at fault, to the extent of 
compensation paid. The case was that 
of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
vs. Richard A. Chartrand, Jr. The de- 
cision also establishes a principle of 
comity in the operation of the law of 
adjoining states. 

Chartrand was employed by _ the 
Charles R. Hedden Company at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., and while in the course 
of his employment, received injuries in 
an automobile accident, which resulted 
in the loss of an eye. Chartrand, who 
was a resident of New Jersey, was en- 
titled under the laws of that State, to 
compensation to the extent of $1,368.50, 
which was paid by the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity, as insurer of the 
Hedden Company. ‘The injury was 
alleged to have been due to negligence 
of the operator of the other car, W. Ross 
Proctor, and Chartrand, through his 
guardian ad litem, brought an action 
against Proctor, a resident of New 
York, in the State of New York, to re- 
cover damages for the negligence, and 
received a verdict for the sum of $9,- 
141.70 which was paid without any de- 
duction being made for the amount paid 
to the injured party under the New 
Jersey compensation law. 





Appellate Division Reversed 


The case was decided in favor of the 
employer and his insurer, in Special 
‘Term, and reversed in the Appellate Di- 
vision. Now the Court of Appeals re- 





verses the Appellate Division and affirms 
the order of Special Term, holding that 
the courts of New York are not pow- 
erless to meet the situation and that the 
fact that the injured employe received 
money to which he was not entitled gives 
rise to the right in equity to have the 
excess returned to the employer, or his 
insurer. 

The opinion of the Court of Appeals, 
which is a unanimous one, holds that 
the employe will be presumed to have 
received the money from the third party 
for the purpose of doing that which, in 
law and good conscience, he ought to 
do, namely, return as much of it as he 
had received in advance under the com- 
pensation law of New Jersey, either from 
his employer or the insurance carrier. 
The court holds that equity will impress 
upon the funds a lien in order to accom- 
plish this purpose. 

Joseph L. Prager, Harris Jay Griston 
of counsel, were attorneys for the appel- 
lant; Joseph I. Green, William Macy of 
counsel, for the respondents. 





JAMIESON A VICE-PRESIDENT 





Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America Makes Promotions; L. C. 
Devereaux Named 


The Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America has elected Edward B. 
Jamieson, assistant secretary in charge 
«1 the fidelity and surety underwriting 
department, to the position of third vice- 
president. Mr. Jamieson has been with 
the company since September, 1920, 
prior to which time he was for many 
years with the American Surety. 

Lewis C. Devereaux was named as as- 
sistant secretary in the agency depart- 
ment. Mr. Devereaux was formerly 
connected with the Employers’ Liability. 
He has also been with the Indemnity 
Company of North America since 1920, 
starting as a field representative and 
later becoming an executive special 
agent. 
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Favored Monopolistic 
Compensation Measure 


COMING UP FOR RE-ELECTION 





Insurance Federation of New York Gives 
Data for Guidance of Its 
Members on Nov. 4 





Leonard L. Saunders, executive sec- 
retary of the Insurance Federation of 
the State of New York, has sent to the 
members of that organiation in Greater 
New York a map showing the Assembly 
and Senate districts of New York City. 
There are also lists of candidates up 
for re-election in the forthcoming elec- 
tion, indicating their attitude toward 
monopolistic workmen’s compensation 
insurance as shown by their vote on the 
bill in the last Legislature. 

The names of the candidates who 
voted for the monopolistic compensation 
bill which failed to pass in the Senate, 
and, therefore, was not voted on in the 
Assembly, follow: 


- DEMOCRAT 

ame District 
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WOU T. OOUED esses Seca neidsxecacexs 3rd 
; REPUBLICAN 
Daal F. COMEO ccc ccssvecactsancasceaciews llth 





Michigan Acts 
(Continued from page 21) 


treasurer. An executive committee made 
up of Lee Dudley, Battle Creek; C. G. 
Chaddock, Muskegon; and Charles L. 
Raymond, Detroit; was appointed in ad- 
dition. A secretary is to be chosen by 
the governing committee, made up of 
the officers and executive committee. 

New officers of the Federation are: 
William J. Reineke, Detroit, president; 
Mark T. McKee, Detroit, vice-president 
and counsel; F. F. McGinnis, Bay City; 
George W. Carter, Detroit; E. H. 
Rhines, Detroit, Ethan Thompson, Port 
Huron, and E. C. Bowlby, Benton 
Harbor, vice-presidents; T. J. Hennes, 
Detroit; H. R. Vernor, Detroit, treas- 
urer. Thirty directors were also named. 
_ Wednesday morning of the Associa- 
tion sessions was given over to registra- 
tion and a golf tournament. Mayor 
Alfred Doughty welcomed the agents 
at the opening session in the 
afternoon, Fred Guenther, of Detroit, 
giving his usual response. Reports by 
Clyde B. Smith, president, and P. J. 
Braun, secretary, both emphasized the 
advisability of endorsing the Milwaukee 
Declaration and reviewed the year’s 
work in the state. An increase in mem- 
bership of approximately 25 per cent. 
was reported by the secretary, bringing 
the present total to 543. Mr. Braun also 
urged the members to put up a united 
front in opposing the Fitzgerald bill 
which will be considered when Congress 
reconvenes. He declared that its pass- 
age would lead to monopolistic com- 
pensation in every state. Discussions 
were conducted on such subjects as 
“Automobile Rates and Rating,” “Col- 
lections,” and “Limitation of Agents.” 
The evening meeting was an executive 
session at which agents aired their com- 
plaints and local board reports were 
given. 

At the Federation meeting in the after- 
noon, G. Edgar Turner, counsel, Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House, Chi- 
cago, talked on “Government Interfer- 
ence,” advocating good citizenship and 
conservatism on the part of agents as 
their best defense against radical legis- 
lation. Harlan A. Babcock, editor of 
Federation News, Detroit, discussed “Our 
Problems.” Theodore J. Hennes, sec- 
retary, and Mark T. McKee, counsel, 
gave reports. 
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Fred Richardson Raps 
Edson Lott Attacks 


SAYS “DON’T CALL UGLY NAMES” 





Mutual Insurance Companies Last Bul- 
wark Against State Insurance; a 


Plea for Dignity 





In a talk at the recent convention of 
the General Accident at Philadelphia 
United States Manager Richardson took 
the position that Edson S. Lott, presi- 
dent of the United States Casualty, was 
making a great mistake by his series of 
attacks upon mutual insurance as a 
socialistic institution. Mr. Richardson 
regarded the mutual companies as the 
last bulwark in compensation insurance 
against state insurance. 

The General Accident’s United States 
manager does not believe that the time 
will come when the stock companies wlil 
not have competition. Nor does he see 
why there shouldn’t be competition. If 
companies make a lot of money—if they 
have the field to themselves—other com- 
panies will spring up like mushrooms and 
they will die like mushrooms when the 
experience is poor and the profits nil. 

Mr. Richardson said that in his opin- 
ion stock companies should mind their 
own business and not try to force other 


systems out. They should not be guilty 
of that kind of politics. 


The Stock Company Argument 


“We must show the public that we are 
here today and every day; that we give 
the service; that we can be depended 
upon; that we pay our just losses; that 
we have agents who understand what 
protection their clients need and furnish 
that protection. Our arguments must be 
dignified; we must not call the other fel- 
low ugly names.” 

In discussing the experience of the 
General Mr. Richardson said: 

“We have had the best loss record 
since I have been here with accident and 
health. We had a good year in plate 
glass. Our boiler business is building up. 
Our automobile business is not so good 
as it was. The compensation business 
demands serious thought, particularly in 
the increasing costs of conducting that 
branch of underwriting. The salary ex- 
pense of the General Accident is less 
than 4%; I believe lower than that of 
any other company.” 

Tn talking about insurance company 
management Mr. Richardson said that 
agents frequently set up before them- 
selves the amount of their premiums and 
of their losses and thought that they had 
made a lot of money for the company, 
but frequently entirely forgot the obliga- 
tions of a company doing business in the 
United States in order that the business 
of the company can be satisfactorily and 
expertly managed. 

‘Don’t forget,” he said, “that we are 
putting up our funds; we are pledging 
our honor; we are serving you in every 
manner that we can consistently and 
legitimately. Those Scotsmen here— 
Messrs. Low, chairman, and Norie- 
Miller, general manager—would put up 
their shirts rather than see the com- 
pany dodge an honest claim. We give 
you our lives, our ability, our faith, our 
prestige, our honor, our money as a 
background. So go out with more power 
to you. Remember our rewards are very 
slight. Great fortunes are not made in 
the insurance business; certainly not by 
executives. But there is a satisfaction 
in all this in that we can appreciate such 
splendid work, such loyalty, such untiring 
effort as the agency force and field man- 
agers of this company have displayed 
and to know that on your part you do 
not regard the General as a selfish, 
money-grabbing organization and to feel 
that you believe that the executives of 
the company love and practice their pro- 
fession.” 


, 


Supplement To A. & H. 
Manual to be Issued 


WILL COMBINE ALL MATERIAL 





Accident and Health Underwriters Bur- 
eau Takes Action to Bring all 
Data up to Date 





A compilation of a new supplement, 
combining other supplements and new 
material, of the standard accident and 
health manual and uniform classification 
of risks was authorized at a recent meet- 
ing of the governing committee of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters held in New York. 

This action was taken following the 
suggestion of the committee on stand- 
ard manual and uniform classification of 
risks, of which Arthur P. Woodward is 
chairman, that it would be advisable to 
take action toward bringing the stand- 
ard manual up to date. 

The present manual was revised down 
to March 1, 1919. Since that date two 
supplements have been printed, one on 
October 5, 1921, and the other on March 
1, 1923, and new material accumulated. 

The subject of coverage risks for 
accident insurance was also brought 
up at the meeting. The question was as 
to whether or not a uniform practice 
among the companies could be secured 
regarding coverage risks for accident 
insurance, with particular reference to 
the renewal of risks reaching the age 
of sixty-five. It was decided to refer 
this subject to the commitee of five on 
statistics for a preliminary report on the 
basis of statistics already available from 
companies that have them. 





Longnecker’s Talk 
(Continued from page 17) 


paper had not been educated and so was 
not interested in insurance or insurance 
agents. The advertisements of this group 
of agents were always competing with 
descriptions of things good to eat, of 
clothing and commodities that met es- 
sential needs that perhaps it would only 
be fair to say were more elementary in 
their appeal to an individual than was 
insurance, 
A Few Results 


“What are the results? 
“To date a record has been made of 
the use of the kind of advertising we 


are discussing in 35 cities during the first 


six months of 1924, paying no attention 
now to scores of cases run in 1922 and 
1923. 

“More than 402 individual names have 
been signed to these messages. 

“The papers used by these groups of 
local agents have a circulation of over 
1,101,860 in cities havine a combined 
population of over 3,000,000, so multiply- 
ing the one time circulation by the num- 
ber of advertisements, 14,324,180 mes- 
sages have been printed, and that means 
many more people have had a chance to 
learn something about insurance. 

“And in many cases, particularly Bos 
ton and Baltimore, the newspapers are 
using this advertising as the basis of a 
good will drive to back up somewhat 
different advertising done by groups of 
agents. 

“It would not be wholly proper to ask 
agents who represent many companies 
for a report on the amount of traceable 
business that has resulted. 

“Tf you go into a campaign, however, 


Insurance Service 
Versus Other Kinds 


H. A. WARNER’S COMPARISONS 


Maryland Casualty Man Tells of Experi- 
ences Which Wouldn’t Be Tol- 


erated in Insurance Offices 


Insurance service versus that furnished 
by public officials, government people 
and others formed the text of an inter- 
esting article by Harry A. Warner, 
editor of the Maryland Casualty’s 
“Budget,” current issue. He said in 
part: 

“The writer desired to make some 
minor repairs on the front porch of his 
house. A permit was necessary. Appli- 
cation was made at the office of the de- 
partment issuing a permit of this kind. 
The applicant reached the office five 
minutes past two and was informed that 
no application could be filed after two 
o’clock, and it would be necessary for 
him to return the next day and make 
application. There were men standing 
around in the office apparently without 
anything to do, and yet they would not 
grant the permit or allow a written ap- 
plication to be made at the time. Much 
time was lost going to the office the 
next day, and, after a lot of seemingly 
unnecessary details, inexcusable delay 
and uncalled for incivility, the permit 
was granted. Discourteous treatment 
seemed to be the rule rather than the 
exception as other applicants were 
treated likewise. 

“Can you imagine any insurance com- 
pany or other private business refusing 
to serve the public after two o’clock? 
Can you conceive of any business con- 
cern giving discourteous service and 
continuing to prosper? Patrons of such 
concerns would soon go elsewhere. 
What relief would they have where the 
government monopolized the business 
and there was no recourse to a com- 
petitor. The employee of a_ business 
concern knows that he is supposed to 
please its customers or his position will 
be in jeopardy; the public official, who 
holds his job by appointment and not 
by election, knows that the giving of 
service is not the condition of the tenure 
of his. office. 

“A prominent editor who served in the 





and expect to judge its value by the 
number of people who say ‘I saw your 
ad in the paper,’ you will be disappoint- 
ed. 

Tangible Results 


“But there is one very tangible re-. 
sult. Never was there a time when the 
newspapers and magazines carried so 
much frank, fair, helpful news about 
insurance. 

“Magazines like Forbes, Nation’s Busi- 
ness, System, Collier’s and many others 
are putting good writers to work on 
insurance, all of which is aiding you in 
your endeavors to get a better under 
standing. 

“Newspapers that not long ago never 
mentioned insurance, except to howl for 
lower rates or damn somebody or some 
company, are seeking good legitimate 
news and are making sound editorial 
comment. 

“Gaining strength day hy day the 
ereat wave of public opinion is swell- 
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World War had spent weeks in corres- 
pondence with the government depart- 
ment concerning his insurance, but could 
get no response to his correspondence, 
much less satisfaction. He found it 
necessary to give the matter his per- 
sonal attention and so made a trip from 
New York to Washington at cost and 
inconvenience to himself. After spend- 
ing considerable time and being forced 
to go from one place to another he 
returned without any satisfaction. 

“His experience with the government 
contrasted unfavorably with the treat- 
ment he received from the private insur- 
ance company that insured his life. 
This company, which is located in New 
York, and one of the largest life in- 
surance companies in the country, 
answered promptly every communication 
received from him and whenever he had 
occasion to call at the office personally 
for information concerning his policy 
found it instantly available. He told 
the writer that this company handled 
four times as many policies as the gov- 
ernment, gave exceptional service and 
did it with half the number of em- 
plovees. 

“Tf you have ever had the service of 
the railroad trying to map out an 
itinerary for you, you will appreciate 
helpful service, when you compare it 
with the experience of a_ prospective 
traveler, planning a trip from one of the 
Pacific Coast cities to New York, who 
went into a ticket office when the rail- 
roads were run by the government and 
asked the man at the desk to route him 
to New York City. He was curtly told, 
‘It’s in that book, look it up yourself.’ 
He didn’t look it up himself because he 
had had years of experience as a lumber- 
jack. He reached across the desk and 
grabbed the clerk by the neck, saying, 
‘That’s your business, get that informa- 
tion for me’—and the clerk did. Not 
all members of the business world have 
been trained as lumberjacks, nor are 
they always in a fighting mood. It is 
much better to have courteous service 
than to be forced to assert your rights. 

“Whether it is government ownership 
of railroads, insurance companies, or 
other lines of business, the results are 
the same. It is not difficult to believe 
the statement made by the statisticians 
of the American Economic Institute, 
‘that Federal taxes would be increased 
at least 50 per cent. under government 
ownership of the railroads of the coun- 
try.” 


NEW PUBLIC LIABILITY 
MANUAL EXPECTED OUT SOON 


The new mercantile and office build- 
ings, teams, manufacturers and contrac- 
tors public liability manual is expected 
to be issued in the course of the next 
two weeks. It is expected that the rates 
on mercantile and office buildings will 
be increased by 80 to 100 per cent. over 
the old manual rates. 

The rates in the manual that went into 
effect March 17 will not be affected in 
the new manual. No more general lia- 
bility policies will be issued on a three 
vear basis, this action being agreed to 
last Tuesday at a meeting of the cas- 
ualty company representatives. 





BECOME SUPERINTENDENTS 

The Maryland Casualty has appointed 
Miss Agnes G. Kirby as superintendent 
of the liability claims and Ivan A. 
Snyder as superintendent of automobile 
claims in the liability claim division of 
the company’s home office. 


SUN APPOINTMENT 
The Sun Indemnity has appointed 
Roger S. Pike, of Rutland, Vt., as gen- 
eral agent for all lines. 





D. G. Luckett, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the United States Cas- 
valty, has returned from his trip in the 
Southwest. 





William R. Griffin, assistant secretary 
of the Commercial Casualty, is on an 
agency trip in the middle west. 
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Criticises Contract 
Bonding Methods 


ENGINEERING ~ PAPER'S VIEWS 


Says Surety Conugenies Are Not Toler- 
ant of Reform and That They Have 
Lot to Learn 


Referring to the recent conference be 
contractors, engineers and-surety com- 
pany representatives at White Sulphur 
Springs, the “Engineering News-Record” 
has this to say: 

“The contract bond situation is far 
from satisfactory. The surety bond 
primarily was devised as a protection to 
the public and private owner. It is in 
surance that the successful bidder will 
satisfactorily complete the desired work 
at the agreed price, a guarantee by some 
one obviously financially responsible of 
the financial responsibility of the con- 
tractor. It has, to be sure, certain ad 
vantages for the contractor himself, in 
that it permits him to undertake work 
which he would not otherwise be able 
to get and guarantees his credit from a 
single rather than from many sources. 
But in the main it is the owner who is 
most benefited, and it is the owner who 
pays the cost of the insurance in the 
long run. On the face of it, though, all 
parties ought to be satisfied; the owner 
gets protection, the contractor is helped 
to get a job, and the surety company 
makes a fair profit. 

Parties Unsatisfied 

“But none of these three parties is 
satisfied. The owner objects that the 
charge for the service is too high and 
the guarantee against loss either of time 
or of money frequently illusory. The 
contractor complains that his responsibil- 
ity is not fairly gaged by the surety nor 
recompensed in adjusting rates, and the 
irresponsible contractor thereby en- 
couraged to the detriment of the in- 
dustry. The surety company says that 
it is losing money and piling up dif- 
ficulties in a thankless work. What is 
the way out? Shall the government un- 
dertake its contract insurance and leave 
the corporate surety business entirely 
to the private contract enterprises ? 

Shall we encourage the individual per 
sonal surety or increase the partial pay 
ment holdback so that the holder is 
guaranteed of the completion of the 
work, or shall the various interests con- 
cerned try to look at the mistakes and 
evils in the business and try to reform 
it from within? 

“The answer of the conference was 
the latter, but the discussions and the 
reports of the committees show too well 
how long a pull there is ahead before 
reform can be accomplished. The de- 
liberations of the conference make it 
clear that the major difficulty in surety 
bonding is irresponsibility of the prin- 
cipals. There are too many irresponsible 
contractors and there are too many ir 
responsible bonding companies. ‘With 
the best intentions in the world the really 
responsible on either side cannot alto- 
gether eliminate the undesirables, but all 
of their efforts, as incorporated in their 
recommendations, are directed toward 
that end. The trouble now is that with 
all the talent and brains centered on the 
problem no one has come forward with 
a sovereign remedy. 


Central Rating Bureau 


“The nearest approach is the central 
rating bureau, put forward tentatively 
in the report of Committee No. 1. Un- 
fortunately this has never been sug- 
gested in any but a most nebulous form 

an idea, only, of something approach- 
ing the long established mercantile bu- 
reaus which would be local, with a pos- 
sible national headup, and which would 
in effect thoroughly investigate the 
financial and technical competence of 
every contractor and establish for each 
one a rating which the sureties would 
recognize. Such a bureau might accom- 
plish the purpose of at least designating 


the irresponsible contractor but it would 
not necessarily keep him from getting a 
bond or keep the irresponsible surety 
from bonding him, and regardless of the 
effect of such a bureau, no one yet has 
suggested any detailed method of its 
management or offered any plan for its 
costly administration. 

“The other major suggestion which 
arose from the conference was the pro- 
posal from one of the surety men that 
there must be more co-ordination among 
the surety men themselves, that in each 
locality the representatives of the 
sureties must get together to exchange 
information, to study risks and to raise 
the standards of their own practice. In 
doing this they will not only become 
better qualified to judge risks but may 
slowly eliminate the unworthy surety. 
Minor reforms which promise relief are 
suggested in the reports. These include 
the elimination of the bid bond, that bait 
some sureties offer to any prospective 
bidder, regardless of his qualifications, in 
order to get his business; a suggestion 
for less free service by sureties to con- 
tractors; a standardization of application 
forms which will guarantee comparable 
statements of contractor’s assets; and 
finally, a recommendation to the con- 
tractor to play fair in his statements so 
that the honest surety may be surer of 
just how great is its liability. 


Rules Do Not Solve Problem 


“It should be clear from all that the 
solution of the problem does not lie in 
any enforcible rules. It is a matter ot 
slow progress and co-operative action. 
There is no easy criterion of responsibil- 
ity in either contractor or surety. There 
is no way to eliminate the unworthy in 
either field except as the individuals 
climinate themselves, as they surely do 
in time. But the prospects of profit in 
both contracting and insurance’ con- 
tinually brings new men and companies 
into the field and these inexperienced 
clements cause most of the trouble. The 
tendency is for the experienced and 
honest on each side to discount the 
trouble that the inexperienced and dis- 
honest cause the other side. 

“This is particularly true, it would 
seem from the deliberations of the con- 
ference, of the surety companies. The 
contractors came to the table with cer- 
tain statements of fact, controlling of 
which is the gradual governmental re- 
sentment against the whole practice of 
corporate surety bonding. The sureties, 
with few exceptions, met the situation 
with figurative shoulder shrugs and de- 
structive criticism. For the most part 
they find it hard to conceive of contract 
insurance as anything but an individual 
business. They have a lot to learn in 
forwarding that co-operative effort which 
is the distinguishing feature of a pro- 
fession as contrasted to a business, and 
which contracting, essentially a business, 
is just now beginning to learn. 

“The engineer, meanwhile, represent- 
ing the owner, sees the damage to his 
principal from the unsettled state of con- 
tract insurance. He welcomes the ef- 


forts the joint conference has made, but, 
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Watching Plate Glass 
Situation in Chicago 


RATE CUTTING IN EVIDENCE 
Firm Writing 50-50 Policy Paints 
Gloomy Picture But Strives Hard 
for New Business 


Home office officials are still watching 
with interest the scramble on the part of 
Chicago organizations for plate glass busi- 
ness through reduction of rates and the 
“50-50” policy. 

A Chicago firm, Cory, Moorhouse & Co., 
Agents, are advertising “The Excess Plate 
Glass Policy,” claiming it to be a money- 
saving specialty. This firm is offering 
commissions of 35% to brokers on all 
policies dating from October 6, 1924 to 
December 31, 1924, inclusive. 

In its circular it says of the policy and 
of the plate glass situation: 

“The present price of plate glass is 
seemingly excessive, and insurance rates 
have necessarily increased with the mount- 
ing cost of replacements. From 1915 to 
1920, the expense of replacements increased 
about 600%, and an increase of no less 
than 250% in insurance rates was neces- 
sary to cover the losses. 

“Insurance is therefore admittedly ex- 
pensive, yet any suggestion that the owner 
“carry his own insurance’—that is, do 
without—is dangerous under present market 
conditions. 

“There is, however, a safe middle ground, 
based on the average amount which the 
owner can probably afford to risk on break- 
age. We have estimated this amount at 
about 50% of the cost of full insurance, 
and have developed our excess plate glass 
policy on that estimate, thus to enable the 
owner to play safe and yet have a legit- 
imate chance for a saving. 

“Example: Full insurance on 20 plates 
of medium size would cost about $225. We 
will divide this premium 50-50 with the 





at the same time, he hopes that the 
matter will not be left, as it has indi- 
cations of being now left, as a hopeless 
conglomeration of individual misdeeds, 
which cannot be cured by group in- 
fluence.” 
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Old well established Spokane office de- 
sires general agency for a strong non- 
conference automobile and casualty in- 
surance company, in eastern Washington 
and northern Idaho. 
Address C. E. M., 
care The Eastern Underwriter 

86 Fulton Street New York 











owner, taking $112.50 and leaving him 
$112.50. He will stand his own net losses, 
if any occur within the policy year, til! 
the $112.50 is exhausted, and thereafter 
the loss falls on us. The worst that can 
happen will result in no more expense to 
the owner than if he originally bought full 
insurance. The best that can happen is— 
no breakage and a saving of $112.50. 
“Smaller overhead is a direct key to 
bigger profits, and the excess plate glass 
policy is a possible means of cutting down 
overhead without running into danger.” 


Gives 10 Per Cent. Reduction 


Another Chicago firm, the Fort Dear- 
born, of Chicago, under date of October 15, 
announces a reduction in plate glass in- 
surance rates and the continuance of a 30% 
commission as follows: 


“We announce a reduction from our 
present plate glass insurance rates of 10%, 
effective at once. 

“This new and lower rate applies to 
both renewals and new business. 

“Fort Dearborn is, of course, one of 
the largest users of plate glass in Cook 
County and the new rates have been made 
possible due to a new and lower price 
arrangement made with our plate glass 
companies. 

“We will continue to pay 30% com- 
mission to Cook County agents and 
brokers. 

“Our large staff enables us to furnish 
surveys, estimates and replacements within 
twenty-four hours. 

“Automobile rates are still 25% less than 
other reliable companies with 25% com- 
mission to agents. 

“Fort Dearborn has grown steadily year 
after year due to conservative underwrit- 
ing; absolute fairness to agents and their 
policyholders and ‘Twenty-Four Hour 
Service’ in all departments.” 


AWARDED COMPENSATION 


S. H. Moore, who shot himself while 
in the employ of the Virginia Wood 
Working Co. of Bristol, Va., received the 
injury in the course of his employment 
and is entitled to compensation for the 
period of disability, according to an opin- 
ion given by the industrial commission 
of Virginia. Moore claimed to have 
shot himself accidentally while shooting 
at rats which, it appears, infested the 
plant of the company and were doing 
much damage to its property. 








PLATE GLASS CONTEST 


Commencing November 1, the Metro- 
politan Casualty will conduct a _ three 
months’ premium production contest for 
plate glass business. Prizes in the form 
of souvenirs will be awarded the win- 
ners, there being ten first and ten sec- 
ond prizes. 





J. Taylor Twyman, agent of Char- 
lottesville, Va., killed in an automobile 


accident last week near Harrisonburg, 
is reported to have carried life and ac- 
cident insurance totalling $60,000. 
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Make Interviews On 
Wholesale Basis 


HOW MARYLAND AGENTS DO IT 


Direct by Mail Method to Sell General 
Liability Insurance to Property 
Owners 


The Continental Casualty has worked 
up a clever idea for its agents telling 
them how they can interview 500 gen- 
eral liability prospects at one time. To 
make this feat possible the company has 
placed in their hands a booklet that they 
can send to all the property owners in 
their vicinities telling them why they 
need liability insurance. 

The three big reasons why the prop- 
erty owner needs protection as contained 
in the booklet are: 1, the amount of loss 
cannot be predetermined. 2, the ex- 
posure to loss is unlimited. 3, the ver- 
dicts are big and protection is inex- 
pensive. 

Extracts from the booklet are as fol- 


lows: . 
Your property is worth insuring 

against every contingency that might 

arise. The property owner who buys in- 


surance against fire loss and neglects to 
protect his investment against other 
hazards, exposes himself to a condition 
which seriously menaces his capital. 

Liability suits, for example, are ex- 
tremely frequent and are one of your 
greatest sources of danger. The pos- 
sibility of other losses can be minimized, 
but there is no power on earth that can 
protect you against a careless public. 

The law holds you responsible for the 
safety of persons on your premises. 
Should anyone of them be injured while 
on your property, the injured person 
may seek legal redress with a fair chance 
of collecting heavy damages. 

To defend such claims, is expensive— 
with the ever present possibility of ver- 
dict being returned against you. Should 
judgment be obtained, your credit and 


financial rating are injured, a lien being 
established on your property. 


Residence Hazards 

Accidents of many kinds happen in 
and around residences. Dairymen, gas 
and light inspectors, electricians, plumb- 
ers, and casual acquaintances have daily 
access to your home and grounds. 

Should any one of them step on a 
nail, be struck by falling objects, stumble 
over obstructions, slip on the stairs, 
be bitten by your dog, or otherwise suf- 
fer injury, you are liable if the injured 
person elects to bring suit. Invariably 
they do, and responsibility must be de- 
termined in court. Damages, in most in- 
stances, are comparatively easy to col- 
lect, public sympathy always being with 
the injured person, even though the ac- 
cident is a result of his own negligence. 

General liability insurance relieves you 
of financial responsibility to the injured 
person and also assumes all legal ex- 
pense involved in defending your inter- 
ests. In event of such accidents, it con- 
serves your time, saves you annoyance, 
and protects your finances. 


Stairways a Source of Danger 


Persons entering office buildings or 
working therein are usually in a great 
hurry and frequently resort to the stairs 
when going only one or two floors. It 
is an easy matter to sustain a very in- 
jurious fall as a result of slipping on the 
stairs. These persons, particularly if 
they be of the class that make a prac- 
tice of victimizing business men, may 
bring suit for a large sum. The outcome 
is problematical, but legal expense in- 
volved in defending the claim is cer- 
tain. 

Falling cornices, loose bricks, objects 
temporarily placed on office window sills 
and accidentally knocked off, and other 
similar accidents, have resulted in thou- 
sands of expensive liability suits. 

General liability insurance assumes the 
financial responsibility imposed upon 
you by law for the injuries sustained 
by the injured person and also pays the 


cost of litigation. Hotels, restaurants, 
apartment buildings, department stores, 
etc., are as greatly exposed to these 
hazards as are office buildings. 


Verdicts Are Big 


An elevator mat in Rothschild & Com- 
pany Department Store recently formed 
the basis of an expensive liability suit. 
A woman customer, on leaving the ele- 
vator, stumbled and fell, breaking her 
leg just above the knee. Suit was in- 
stituted for $10,000 damages. The courts 
awarded her a_ substantial sum. The 
Continental defended the claim, paid all 
damages, and all costs of litigation. 

It is such accidents as these—accidents 
over which the property owner has no 
control—that definitely prove the value 
and economy of general liability insur- 
ance. 

Legal expenses involved in the above 
case would provide general liability pro- 
tection for several years on an average 
size property. 

General Liability Fully Protects 
The insuring clause of a general lia- 

bility policy reads: 

“The company agrees to indemnify the 
assured against loss from the liability im- 
posed by law upon the assured for damages 
on account of bodily injuries, including death 
resulting therefrom, accidentally suffered, or 
alleged to have been suffered, within the 
policy period by any person or persons not 
employed by the assured while within or 
upon the premises described in the sched- 
ule or upon the sidewalk or other ways im- 
mediately adjacent thereto.” 

Every property owner, regardless of 
the nature of his business or the use 
the property is being put to, is more or 
less subject to seemingly trivial acci- 
dents occuring on his premises which 
may result in far reaching and disastrous 
results. 

Shrewd business acumen can dictate 
no ohter policy than that of financial 
protection against such possibility—es- 
pecially when the cost of protection is 
so small. 

A Sound Business Measure 


Conservative business men buy insur- 


ance assuming that sooner or later they 
will have a loss involving a substantial 
sum. They make certain in advance that 
they will receive prompt service and 
adequate protection. 

In event of loss, the amount of lia- 
bility cannot be predetermined or meas- 
ured by the value of the property, as in 
other lines. Verdicts run from $20,000 
to $50,000 and up. General liability in- 
surance is nothing more than sound 
business precaution against the pos- 
sibility of an ever-present danger impair- 
ing the value of your investment. The 
small premium places it within the reach 
of every owner of property. 





Colonel Parke P. Deans, newly-ap- 
pointed member of the industrial com- 
mission of Virginia, reports a rather 
unusual incident that arose at the first 
hearing he conducted. He was sitting 
at Lovingston, Va., hearing the claim 
of a woman for compensation for the 
death of her son, Alexander Fitzgerald, 
killed in a soapstone quarry. Fitz- 
gerald’s father was a material witness 
and his name was called loud and long, 
but he did not appear. Inquiry dis- 
closed that he was in Nelson county 
jail waiting to be taken to the peni- 
tentiary to serve a five-year sentence 
for killing his son-in-law. Commissioner 
Deans went to the jail and there took 
the needed testimony. 


At the British Empire Exhibition the 
Prudential (of London, Eng.,), offered 
a free insurance of £250 against acci- 
dental death whilst at the Exhibition to 
any person registering at the company’s 
kiosk in the grounds. 





The V. & P. Ageny, Inc., New York 
City, insurance agents, has been char- 
tered at Albany with capital of 200 
shares non par value. E. D. Deremer, 
Kast Orange, N. J., R. John Urewich and 
Allen Barron, 60 Wall St., New York 


City, are directors and subscribers. 
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agent under any circumstances whatsoever. 


We feel sure that our agents will be 


To All Agents: 
Regarding Violations of Bureau Rates and Practices 


Every agent will doubtless agree that the quoting of improper rates by unscrupulous 


companies to stamp out such practices. 


THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 


promptly whenever they have clear evidence of any violations by the agents of other 


can count upon their sincere and hearty co-operation. 


C. M. Berger 


United States Manager. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 








in sympathy with these views and that we 


United States Manager 


agents or companies is a most disturbing factor in connection with the solicitation of 
insurance and that a concerted effort should be made by all right thinking agents and 


The London Guarantee and Accident Company wishes to make it unmistakably 
clear to every agent that it will not countenance a quotation of improper rates by any 
Further, in order that the Company’s agents 
may not be handicapped by such unfair competition, they are requested to advise us 


C. M. BERGER 
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British Leaders On 
Social Insurance 


VIEWS OF PUBLIC MEN GIVEN 
Stanley Baldwin, ea Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Herbert Asquith and Lloyd 
George Go On Record 


London, Oct. 14.—Great Britain is in 


the midst of one of the greatest hustle 
elections she has ever experienced. 
From the time it was thought of until 
the time it is over will be just three 
weeks. Each of the three parties has 
issued its manifesto, setting forth its 
claims for support. They are compre 


hensive and 


carefully-drawn documents, 
in which consideration is given to every 
outstanding political interest that is in 
the minds of the vast new electorate of 
today. 
Social 
tioned in 
and as the 
ot great 
place 


insurance is specifically men 
the manifesto of each party, 
suggestions put forward are 
interest, it will not be out o1 
to append them herewith. 
The Conservative Party 
The Conservative Party says: 
after the resignation of the late Gov 
ernment, in the early part of the year, 
I appointed a committee to investigate 
a comprehensive scheme of insurance to 
cover both old age and widows’ pen 
The three principal defects in 1 the 
present old age pension scheme are 
“First. That it involves an investiga 
tion into the means of the applicant. 
“Second. That the pension is reduced 
where the means exceed a certain an 
nual sum, even though those means re 
sult from his own thrift; and 
“Third. That the pension 
inadequate in amount. 
“Most of the proposals 
pensions also include investigation and 
supervision of a kind that would be a 
constant source of irritation and annoy- 
ance to the widow. The committee have 
come to the conclusion that the only way 
of avoiding such investigation is, whilst 
conserving the present rights of old age 
pensioners, to supplement them by a con- 
tributory scheme which would enable 
the contributor to receive his old age 
pension at an earlier age and of a sub 
stantially larger amount. In the same 
system provision would be made for the 
widow with dependent children to re 
ceive her pension right, for which 
payment had been made, instead of a 
dole or a_ charity. Accordingly they 
caused exhaustive actuarial investigation 
to be made, and although their labors 
are not yet completed, they are satisfied 
that it will be possible to frame a work- 
able scheme. It will be the task of a 
Unionist Government, returned with an 
adequate majority, to complete the de- 
tails of the scheme, and carry it into op- 
eration as soon as practicable.’—Stanley 
Saldwin, leader of Conservative Party. 


The Labor Party 


The Labor Party manifesto contains 
the following paragraph relative to social 
insurance: “Apart from the necessary 
transformation of the whole industrial 
system, the only practicable way of deal- 
ing satisfactorily with unemployment is 
the working out of a constructive policy 
of national development, along with the 
restoration through pacification, of the 
production and trade of other nations. 
It is along these lines that the Labor 
Government has made progress. Mean- 
while the Government has stimulated 
useful enterprises and helped works of 
further relief in all directions. 
the past nine months, in the 
tinued depression in textile, engineering, 
shipbuilding, and other industries, the 
number of unemployed has been reduced 
by considerably over 100,000, and, indeed, 
by many more when allowance is made 
for the increased number of workers 
brought on to the live register as a re- 
sult of the extension of the Insurance 
Act, and who had not previously been 


“Soon 


sions. 


itself is 


for widows’ 


as a 


During 
face of con 


recorded as unemployed. The great 
works, notably in the way of building, 
involving furnishing, etc., and in the 
way of iron and steel and enginee ring for 
the electrical and mining developments, 
should provide work for a much larger 


proportion of the unemployed. For the 
others, Labor’s slogan still remains 
“Work or Maintenance.” By the drastic 
revision of the U nemployment Insurance 
Acts last August, (1) the “gap” has been 
abolished and the benefits made con- 
tinuous; (2) the arbitrary refusals of 


benefit by the preceding Governments to 
something like one-fifth of the claimants 
have been stopped; (3) the weekly 
amount has been increased about 25 


per cent.’—James Ramsay MacDonald, 
leader of the Labor Party, and seven 
others. 
The Liberal Party 
The suggestions of the Liberal Party 
regarding social insurance are as_fol- 
lows: “A further extension and a com 


plete coordination of the insurance acts, 


which were initiated by the Liberal 
Party before the war, 1s now a matter 
of urgent national necessity. The Liberal 


policy is that the various schemes of 
social and economic insurance which are 
now in operation should be so amended 
and consolidated as to make certain that 
the benefits provided shall afford a man 
and his family a reasonable subsistence, 
without the necessity of applying for re- 
lief from the Poor Law. Old age pen 
sions must be freed from the disquali 
fications attaching to thrift. Pensions 
for widows and allowances for orphans 
during their school life must be provided. 


Breadwinners breaking down in health 
before the age of seventy must be as 
sured of support outside the Poor Law. 


All this must be 
prehensive 


carried out by a com 
policy of contributory insur- 
ance, maintaining self-respect and = giv- 
ing to all citizens security against desti 
tution.”—-H. H. Asquith, leader of Liberal 
Party; David Lloyd George 
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Interesting Parts of 
A. & H. Underwriting 


MAIN KICK IS MORAL HAZARD 


H. G. Helm, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty, Comments on Medical 
Side of Business 

The medical side of accident and 
health underwriting is, according to H. 
G. Helm, underwriter in the accident and 
health department of the United States 
lidelity & Guaranty, the most interest- 
ing part of the whole business as far 
as study is concerned although the main 
“kick,” especially from the comedy view- 
point, comes from the personal ingredi- 
ent involving the moral hazard. 

He says: “If is often said that the un- 
derwriter should be half a doctor while 
there are others who contend that such 
knowledge is not necessary and in fact 
undesirable as medical questions should 
be passed on only after consulting a 
company doctor. 

“There is no doubt that a plunge in 
‘the dark’ should be avoided as there are 
many instances when only a doctor can 
outline the proper action, but from the 
viewpoint of personal satisfaction and 
also service, a knowledge of diseases and 
physical impairments plus their effect 
upon the applicant and his insurahility 
certainly is useful. 

“Even in such cases as must be sub- 
mitted toa doctor the underwriter should 
know what information to get so that 
the medical staff will be in a position to 
give a definite and intelligent opinion. 

“Not one broker in a hundred will 
bring a completed medical history on the 
application form, and for the sake of 
service and self respect the person re- 
ceiving the “app” should be able to look 
over the case and immediately de- 
termine what additional data is neces- 
sary. 








“For example, if one of the prospec- 
tive policy holders admits having had 
pleurisy, usually the only fact given in 
addition is the date. This meagre in- 
formation gives no foundation for a de- 
cision by anyone and the following ques- 
tions should be asked: What was the 
length of disability? Were there any 
previous attacks? Was the case com- 
plicated by effusion? If so, was relief ob- 
tained by a surgical operation? 

“When the answers are collected the 
layman is in a position to submit a com- 
pleted case to the medical staff if neces- 
sary and is not embarrassed by asking 
for additional information after once 
seeing the application. 

One Amusing Case 


“An amusing though harmless case 
was brought to my attention recently 
which illustrates the value of practically 
applied medical knowledge. An accident 
and health policy had been issued 
through a general agency and _ several 
years after its inception the case was 
brought up in a branch office for. re- 
newal. The assured had signed a waiver 
against gall stones or diseases of the gall 
bladder, but no explanation of the re- 
striction could be found in the records. 
Naturally an investigation of the risk 
was instituted and developments showed 
that an attack of gall stones had been 
relieved by surgical interference and the 
gall bladder removed to insure perma- 
nent relief. Under the circumstances 
future gall stones would have no place 
to develop and diseases of the gall blad- 
der were certainly of no interest to 
either the assured or the company since 
that organ had been separated from its 
owner. 

“While the waiver required did not in 
any way limit the coverage of the in- 
surance, it was a useless procedure to 
annoy the broker and the assured with 
an unnecessary detail and in addition 
giving the impression of only partial 
protection. Besides, a competitor for the 
business could offer a policy without a 
waiver with the very probable loss of the 
line to the old carrying company. 

“Similar cases arise every day and 
the underwriter who takes up the study 
of the medical points connected with 
his bread and butter will never regret 
the time and labor expended. 

WASTE OF LITERATURE 
Advertising Managers of Companies 
Tell Pittsburzh Conference How It 
Is Avoided 


The discussion at the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference on waste was led 
by R. L. Clark, advertising manager of 
the America Fore Group, A. H. Reddall, 
Equitable; and C. A. Palmer, Insurance 
Company of North America. 

Mr. Clark feels that waste is due to 

carelessness, whether at the home office 

or the office of the agent or special agent. 
He commented on the cutting out of 
calendars “by the America Fore Com- 
panies two years ago and sti ated that no 
real depreciation in premiums resulted. 
He said that in the fire insurance field 
an agent would sometimes represent as 
many as thirty or forty companies. You 
may send them pamphlets from which 
they will get results and then they will 
turn around and give the business to an- 
other company. In sending literature to 
the agent he sends a sample together 
with a supply slip asking how many the 
agent requires. When this is received 
he checks up with the underwriting de- 
partment and finds out just how much 
business the agent produces for the 
company. Tf the agent’s request is for 
a large quantitv and his volume of busi- 
ness does not justify it, this quantity is 
cut in half. 

Mr. Reddall, in his talk, urged getting 
awav from technicalities in insurance ad- 
ve rtising. He announces all of the book- 
lets in “Agency Items.” the Equitable’s 
Agency Paper, and gives a good sales 

talk for the use of each of them. Then 
he sends a quantity of each booklet to 
the managers. There is a persistent fol- 
low up. Instead of a waste problem, the 
Equitable’s problem is supplying the de- 
mand. 
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Perennial Profits 
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BUSINESS may come and business may 


vo, but the surety business goes on 


forever, presidential years notwithstand- 
ing. 


In hard times, the demand for Judicial 
bonds increases. In good times, the 
volume goes up on Fidelity and Con- 
tract bonds, and Public Official and De- 
pository bonds increase in number and 
volume year after year no matter what 
happens to the country. Another feature 
of the surety business is that a large 
number of bonds are required by law. 
It pays to represent the F @ D. 
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The Educator 


Fire insurance is represented to the 
public through the local agent. What- 
ever standard he sets, upon the height 
of his ideals, depends much of the 
public attitude toward insurance. He 
is the insurance educator of his com- 
munity. 





It is both for his own welfare and 
for the good of the great business 
which he represents that the agent 
be conversant with the general prog- 
ress and latest developments of 
sound underwriting. 


When questioned on rates give 
reasons, not apologies; when asked to 
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make insurance inspections and rec- 
ommendations they should be ex- 
pertly made so that the insured will 
receive not only the proper form of 
insurance for any particular hazard, 
but complete remuneration in the 
event of a loss. 


Such knowledge, obtained by the 
careful scrutiny of insurance devel- 
opments through the insurance press, 
through company communications 
and in personal contact with field 
men will elevate the importance of 
the agent locally and raise to greater 
value the worth of insurance in the 
eyes of the general public. 
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